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FOR HUMOURS OF THE BLOOD, 


There is no remedy known to Science to compare with 


LAMPLOUCH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE! 


T searches the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys, Eradicates Noxious Elements, 
Cools and Sweetens the System, Acts on the Biliary and Digestive Organs, Assists 
Tick aud Keeps the Bowels in Perfect Order. 


Administered with a little LampLoven’s Lime Fruit Syrup, it forms the most 
delicious thirst-quencher. 
CHILDREN TAKE 1T, AND ASK FOR MORE. 


In Glass Stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., Ils., and 2s. each. 


Of all Chemists everywhere. Full directions for use accompany each Bottle. 


DON’T ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE, BUT GET 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
FROM YOUR CHEMIST; 

Or, H. LAMPLOUGH, Ltd. 113, Holborn; 134, Cheapside; 9a, Old 
Broad St.; 42, Fenchurch St.; and 167, Strand, LONDON. 
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Che Slower of the Flock. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


AUTHOR oF ‘MpDLLE. DE Mersac,’ ‘Turrispy HAtt,’ ‘Mayor 
AND MINor,’ ‘THE WIDOWER,’ ETC. 


CHapter Y. 


THE PENITENT SINNER. 


= VAN REES would have been much amused—possibly 

also a little flattered, since she regarded herself as being of 
so mature an age—had she known that her intimacy with Charlie 
Strode was a source of disquietude to his mother. She was not, she 
would willingly have assured that anxious lady, a man-eater, nor 
had she come to Europe with any designs upon the hearts of 
susceptible Britons. Nevertheless, Britons were showing them- 
selves singularly susceptible, and she was glad to acknowledge 
and believe that her unquestionable conquests were due to her 
own poor personal attractions, not to those of her banking 
account. There was Lord Tynemouth, for instance, whose 
devotion to her was quite obvious, quite unfeigned, in no sense 
the result of his impecuniosity or of Lilian Rideout’s thinly- 
veiled promptings. Sometimes the little American lady—who 
had her lonely moments, although she had so rapidly become the 
fashion and was in such universal request—felt almost inclined 
to bestow upon Lord Tynemouth the very trifling measure of 
encouragement that was needed to bring him to the point of 
declaring himself. She liked him very much; she thought it in 
the last degree improbable that she would now ever get beyond 
liking any man very much; and—when all is said, there are 
worse positions than that of an English nobleman’s wife. Mrs. 
Van Rees was not what we in this country call a snob, and 
for that very reason she did not despise rank, which has its solid 
recommendations. Still less did she despise—what woman who 
is worth her salt does?—-the possibility of renewed domestic 
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obligations and the occasional luxury of self-denial. However, 
she continued to discourage Lord Tynemouth (who was reserved, 
sensitive and easily discouraged), continuing likewise to extend 
a friendly welcome to him as often as he saw fit to call upon her. 

“There is one thing that puzzles me about you Englishmen,” 
she remarked to her visitor, on a certain afternoon when he 
was seated in her drawingroom, with his elbows on his knees, 
balancing his hat by the brim between his long fingers—a 
favourite attitude of his. 

“ Only one ?” asked Lord Tynemouth, smiling. 

“ Well, the others can stand over for future discussion. What 
I mean is the supreme contempt with which you treat your own 
countrymen and countrywomen when they don’t happen to belong 
to your own class, and the alacrity with which you admit aliens to 
terms of equality, no matter what their origin may have been.” 

“You are quite mistaken,” Lord Tynemouth declared; “we 
never dream of treating our own people with contempt on account 
of their origin. All we ask of them is that they should have 
a large income—and spend it upon us.” 

“You treat them with contempt,’ Mrs. Van Rees repeated ; “I 
have watched you, and I am acquainted with your little ways. 
You dine with them, and dance with them, and even marry them, 
I know—the Germans and the French and the other Continental 
aristocrats would get into sad trouble if they did that, wouldn’t 
they ?—but you don’t forget, and you don’t let them forget, that 
you are made of fine porcelain, while they are mere common 
pottery. Your behaviour to low-born Americans is far more 
considerate. I speak feelingly because I know no more than you 
do who my great-grandfather was. My grandfather, I believe, 
inaugurated his blameless and successful career by diligently 
sweeping out an office in Brooklyn.” 

“ Americans are different,” said Lord Tynemouth ; though he 
winced ever so slightly. 

“So it appears. But why? The fact of our professing to 
think all descendants of Adam equal should not influence you, 
who are a standing protest to the contrary.” 

“T don’t know that it does. We are not bound to accept your 
theory; only common courtesy requires that we should accept 
Republicans at their own valuation.” 

“Don’t you suppose,” asked Mrs. Van Rees reflectively, “that 
courtesy has less to do with it than the width of the Atlantic 
Ocean? There is no need to stand on your dignity with people 
whose kith and kin are unlikely to take liberties, seeing that 
they live a matter of three thousand miles away.” 
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“ Your kith and kin make very light of three thousand miles,” 
returned Lord Tynemouth, “and we don’t stand upon our 
dignity: we haven’t, in fact, a great deal left to stand upon. 
Can’t you believe that, if we make Americans welcome, it is 
because we like them?” 

“Not out of politeness, then, after all? Well, it’s :possible 
that you may like some of us individually; you haven't always 
appeared to like us collectively.” 

“And, judging by the extracts from your newspapers which 
I sometimes read, you simply abhor us collectively. That’s a 
political question, not a social one. What I want you to admit— 
and really I don’t see how you can help admitting it—is that 
we are ready to prostrate ourselves before you, as an individual.” 

“Before me? Notwithstanding the impenetrable cloud of 
obscurity which veils my great-grandfather ?” 

“Notwithstanding any disabilities which you may be pleased 
to ascribe to yourself. At least, I can answer for one of us 
who is.” 

When Lord Tynemouth spoke like that, he meant a good deal, 
and it was when he spoke in that way that Mrs. Van Rees usually 
deemed the moment appropriate for deluging him with cold 
water. The process was easy of accomplishment—so easy that 
sometimes, after he had meekly retired, she experienced some 
twinges of compunction for having employed it. Twinges of 
compunction came upon her now, and caused her to greet her 
next visitor—a far less bashful person—with unwonted gentleness. 
Charlie Strode, who had by this time advanced to such lengths in 
intimate acquaintance with her that he could discern her mood by 
the sound of her voice, recognised this and gave a sigh of satisfac- 
tion as he settled himself in the chair recently vacated by Lord 
Tynemouth. 

“You aren’t going to blow me up to-day,” he remarked ; 
“praise Heaven for that!” 

“Not yet,” returned Mrs. Van Rees, “do you know what it 
means to be blown up by me. I warn you that the sensation, 
when it comes—if it ever does come—will be pretty apt to 
startle you. But at the present moment I’m a chastened woman ; 
I have just been brought to a realising sense of inferiority.” 

“By whom?” asked Charlie. “Name the audacious miscreant, 
and I'll be the death of him or her!” 

“Even though it should be your own mother ?” 

“Tt wasn’t my mother!” Charlie exclaimed, with a touch of 
apprehension. 

“Well, no; it was not your mother—conscious though she is 
m 2 
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of my inferiority, good lady! It is so unfortunate that she can’t 
be made a little more conscious of yours and a little less conscious 
of Miss Lucy’s!” 

“ Ah, that’s just where it is! That’s where the need of circum- 
spection comes in, you see.” 

“T presume, from that observation, that you haven’t been 
circumspect.” 

Charlie wrinkled up his forehead and rubbed the back of his 
head in token of discomfiture and perplexity. “I’ve done my 
best to be circumspect: upon my word, I have!” he. declared. 
“ But—hang it all, you know——” 

“ You have gone farther than you meant, and now you want to 
back out!” cried Mrs. Van Rees severely. 

“In a sort of a way,” the young man was fain to own, “I 
suppose I have gone rather far. That is, I went so far as—but I 
won't tell you anything about it unless you try to sympathise. 
You can be awfully sympathetic when you choose, you know.” 

“TI can be awfully inquisitive,” Mrs. Van Rees replied ; “ perhaps 
that will answer vour purpose. Not that you will be refused my 
sympathy if you have had the courage to follow up the gift of 
your heart with the offer of your hand.” 

But Charlie, it seemed, had not earned that title to the favour 
which he requested. How could he, seeing that he was entirely 
dependent upon his parents for an income, and that his parents 
would assuredly refuse to hear of such a thing as his engagement 
to Lucy Bramston? He acknowledged, however, that he had 
done pretty nearly everything that could be done, short of taking 
the momentous step alluded to, and really he didn’t think that 
Mrs. Van Rees would blame him if she only knew how he had 
found himself situated. 

“T expect I can guess how you found yourself situated,” Mrs. 
Van Rees drily remarked. “You didn’t contemplate being 
taken quite seriously, and she has taken you seriously: is that it ? 
And now you would like to be shown some honourable method of 
withdrawing ?” 

Charlie demurred to so crude a synopsis of his dilemma; and it 
must be said for him that his own statement of it was not wanting 
in delicacy. He might have said, and said with truth, that he 
had been completely misunderstood, that his original intention 
had been merely to preserve the poor girl from plunging headlong 
into matrimony at his mother’s bidding, and that he had been 
dismayed by the discovery that she regarded him as her devoted, 
though unavowed, lover. But he was, after all, a gentleman, and 
if his code was not a chivalrously heroic one, he endeavoured to 
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act up to its principles, such as they were. His confession, when 
he had made an end of it, exhibited Lucy in no unbecoming light, 
while he only pleaded in extenuation of his own conduct (there 
had been actual embraces, it appeared) that the temptation had 
been sudden and powerful. 

Now, it so happened that Mrs. Van Rees felt but a lukewarm 
interest in Miss Lucy Bramston. Her impression of the girl was 
that she was a goose, and she thought that Charlie Strode would 
be thrown away upon a young woman of whom it was evident 
that he was by no means enamoured. At the same time, treachery 
must neither be encouraged nor condoned; so she said uncom- 
promisingly : 

“Tt seems to me that you have got to put this thing through 
now. I warned you, as you may remember, that if you didn’t 
take the good advice I gave you one evening, I should have to 
advise you quite differently the next time. As matters stand, 
you must either marry Miss Bramston or jilt her. I advise the 
former alternative—and I shouldn’t wonder if you were to choose 
the latter.” 

“ Well, if I wanted to do neither, and to come out of the affair 
with flying colours,” Charlie remarked, “ nothing would be more 
simple. All I should have to do would be to go to my father and 
announce that I proposed to make Lucy my wife. He would 
instantly forbid me to do anything of the sort; the penalty for 
disobedience being the stoppage of supplies. A man can’t possibly 
set up house upon his pay as a captain in the 30th; so—there 
would be an end of it!” 

“Ah !—and why don’t you adopt that course in all its sweet 
simplicity ?” 

“What would you think of me if I did?” 

“T should think you real mean,” answered Mrs. Van Rees. 

“Just what I should think myself!” Charlie agreed. “I’m 
awfully fond of Lucy, you know,” he added explanatorily, after a 
pause. 

Something made Mrs. Van Rees break out into a sudden peal of 
laughter ; but, on being begged to state the cause of her merriment, 
she replied that that could not be done without tedious verbosity. 

“You have been ‘awfully fond’ of quite a number of young 
ladies in your time, I suppose?” she observed interrogatively. 

“Oh, yes,” the young man unhesitatingly answered. “ How is 
one to help it?” 

“T don’t know; I have never suffered from your complaint.” 

“TJ should tell you,” Charlie resumed presently, “that Lucy 
herself looks upon our marriage as totally out of the question. 
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The only thing is”—he brought out this announcement with a 
certain deprecating ruefulness—“ she swears she'll never marry 
anybody else.” 

“How splendid! And of course the least you could do was to 
bind yourself by the same self-denying vow.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to marry!” said Charlie cheerfully ; “ there 
wouldn’t be much self-denial in my promising to remain a 
bachelor. But it’s quite another matter for a girl, you see. 
Especially for a girl in her position.” 

Once more Mrs. Van Rees was overcome by a passing attack of 
hilarity ; but all she said was, “So that’s the trouble!” 

Charlie nodded. ‘“That’s the trouble. I hate to think of her 
accepting some fellow for whom she doesn’t care a row of pins, 
and yet—what business have I to stand in her light?” 

“You're altogether too disinterested,” said Mrs. Van Rees 
gravely. “A selfish man in your place might be capable of 
throwing reason and duty to the winds, marrying without leave 
asked or given, and confronting his stern father with an accom- 
plished fact; but you are nothing if not unselfish.” 

“I’m bound to think of her as well as of myself,” Charlie nobly 
observed. 

“Very true. You were thinking of her, no doubt, when you 
kissed her.” 

“Well, I certainly wasn’t thinking of anybody else at that 
particular moment,” the young man answered, with an involuntary 
grin, “ but of course I ought not to have done it; I’ve acknow- 
ledged that. I say—you'll treat what I have been saying as 
very private, won't you? I wouldn’t have mentioned it to 
anybody else in the world. I really am not in the habit of kissing 
and telling.” 

“But you are a good deal in the habit of kissing without 
telling? So much so that it has become a second nature to you, 
perhaps. Set your mind at ease; you will not be betrayed by 
me. But you won't, under all the complicated circumstances, be 
advised by me either just at present. If you were an American, 
I should know what to say; being an Englishman of the privileged 
class, you are a little beyond my experience, and I expect I had 
better leave you alone. I shall watch your proceedings with 
interest, though.” 

“It’s charming of you to be interested,” said Charlie. 

“Oh, I’m interested! And I’m charmed to be pronounced 
charming on such easy terms.” 

“You would be charming even if you weren't interested,” 
Charlie declared, with conviction: ‘‘ you're always—but I won't 
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pay you compliments, because I’ve noticed that you don’t care for 
them.” 

He rose slowly, sighed and added, “I dare say it will all come 
right in the end. Somehow or other, things generally do come 
right in the end, don’t you think so?” 

“ Yes—for certain people. Let us hope that Miss Bramston is 
one of them. You are unquestionably one of them—which is an 
immense comfort and consolation to your well-wishers.” 


Cuapter VI. 
CHARLIE IS BOWLED OVER. 


“T pon’t think she means to marry an Englishman,” said Lord 
Tynemouth to Mrs. Rideout, who was an intimate friend of his 
and with whom he was, therefore, at liberty to discuss the 
intentions of her intimate friends. 

“Of course she doesn’t,” Mrs. Rideout returned; “ she is much 
too nice to mean marrying anybody, and she considers herself a 
mere bird of passage in London. For all that, she won’t be allowed 
to escape. She is not only too nice, but too young and too pretty 
and too——” 

“Too rich?” 

“Well, riches spoil nothing. Somebody, you may be sure, will 
succeed in caging the bird, and you know who I want to be 
successful. But delay is dangerous. Why do you persist in 
delaying ?” 

“ Perhaps because I am too old, and too ugly, and too poor,” 
Lord Tynemouth answered, with a smile. 

“There would be no need for you to despair even if you were 
old and ugly ; but you know very well that you are neither. As 
for poverty, that’s a point in your favour; for Prue is so familiar 
with wealth that it doesn’t attract her.” 

“Ts her name Prudence ? ” 

“Yes. Don’t you think it a pretty one?” 

“T think,” answered Lord Tynemouth, “that everything 
associated with Mrs. Van Rees is bound to be pretty; she 
couldn’t have any name without adorning it. I should imagine 
also that her parents had a touch of prophetic inspiration on the 
occasion of her baptism. Her eyes are quite wide open, bless 
you !—and London may lime its twigs in vain. Do you suppose 
she doesn’t clearly realise that an elderly pauper with an ancient 
title is worth something—and that her dollars are worth con- 
siderably more ?” 
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“She realises,” returned Mrs. Rideout, with conviction, “ that 
you are the last man in the world to sell your title or yourself. 
What I want her to realise is that you care for her for her own 
sake, and that it basn’t occurred to you to make any inquiry about 
her dollars.” 

Lord Tynemouth laughed. “I am afraid you will hardly get 
her to realise what is so very far removed from reality,” he 
remarked. “I am Mrs. Van Rees’s very humble servant and 
respectful admirer; but nothing is more positive than that I 
couldn’t afford the luxury of a dowerless bride. Moreover, I am 
glad to say that I made my final bow to romance many years ago. 
If I were ever to propose to your fair friend, I shouldn’t make 
myself ridiculous by pretending to be a lovelorn swain, nor would 
she break my heart by refusing me. But I don’t, as at present 
advised, contemplate giving her the chance.” 

Mrs. Ridéout, who had been informed of Lord Tynemouth’s 
frequent visits to his tenant, did not take this statement too 
literally. For the matter of that, her own assertion of his 
indifference with regard to the American lady’s fortune was not 
strictly sincere: it stood to reason that a certain amount of 
money must be an indispensable condition to any second matri- 
monial venture on his part. She was, however, sincerely 
persuaded that Prue would make him happy, and not less 
sincerely desirous of promoting Prue’s happiness. Therefore 
she took occasion, a few days later, to remark to Mrs. Van Rees: 

“There’s no getting near you nowadays; you are always 80 
surrounded by men! But Lord Tynemouth says you will never 
marry an Englishman.” 

“Well,” observed Mrs. Van Rees composedly, “he ought to 
know. I believe he is better acquainted with me than any of 
them.” 

“And you like him better than any of them, don’t you? I 
hope so, because it would show such a want of discrimination if 
you didn’t. He is such a thorough gentleman !—and such a 
thorough sportsman!” 

“Dear me! aren’t they all sportsmen?” Mrs. Van Rees 
inquired. “I should have thought they were from their 
conversation.” 

“You mean that they all hunt, and shoot, and fish; but that’s 
quite a different thing from being good sportsmen,” Mrs. Rideout 
answered, and she went on to explain—being admirably qualified 
to do so—what it was that constituted a title to the highly 
honourable designation of which she had pronounced Lord Tyne- 
mouth worthy. 
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She spoke to ears somewhat less attentive than she could have 
wished ; for this conversation took place in an open carriage, and 
Mrs. Van Rees, when driving through the streets of London, was 
apt to be fully engaged in studying other vehicles and their 
occupants. The latter, however, caught fragments of her pro- 
longed eulogy, and summed them up by remarking: 

“ Evidently, Lord Tynemouth is all that’he should be. I hope 
your cousin is as good a sportsman, and that he will prove himself 
so this afternoon. Or doesn’t polo rank as sport?” 

“Of course a mere game isn’t sport,” replied Mrs. Rideout, with 
the gravity due to the subject; ‘still I will say for Charlie that 
he always plays the game.” 

She was conducting her friend down to Ranelagh, where a 
match was appointed to take place between the 30th Lancers and 
a strong team selected from the Household Brigade. Charlie, 
whom she was always ready to oblige, had asked her to do this, 
and, as she did not share her Aunt Caroline's apprehensions, she 
had willingly complied with his request. For her own part, she 
delighted in any amusement which entailed a brief liberation 
from bricks and mortar; so that she enjoyed the drive out into 
the country, little as she cared about driving, as a general rule, 
unless she herself held the reins. 

Now, Mrs. Van Rees was the most satisfactory person in the 
world to take out for an afternoon’s pleasuring ; for she was never, 
under any circumstances, bored, while everything that she saw 
seemed to rejoice her heart and move her to the most quaintly- 
worded comments and queries. When the rival teams cantered 
out on their ponies, she wanted to know the name and personal 
history of each competitor and freely criticised their respective 
seats, although she owned to being no judge of horsemanship. If 
the numerous acquaintances who gathered round her as soon as 
she had taken her place in the stand found her remarks pro- 
vocative of more or less subdued laughter, it is certain that their 
replies and their method of enunciation produced an equally 
exhilarating effect upon her: thus she and they made a merry, 
loquacious party. Naturally, it did not matter so much to 
her as it did to Charlie Strode whether the 30th succeeded or 
not in scoring against their formidable opponents; yet, as the 
hot, still afternoon wore on, she became eager and excited, 
following the progress of a very even struggle with at least as 
much interest as did those who stood beside her and enlightened 
her as to technicalities. When at length the first goal was 
secured by the Lancers, Mrs. Van Rees clapped her white-gloved 
hands enthusiastically, and Charlie, who, at the call of time, dis- 
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mounted close beneath her to exchange his tired pony for a fresh 
one, acknowledged her partisanship with a bow and a gratified 
smile. He was certainly a singularly handsome young fellow, 
and the costume that he wore set off his lithe, well-proportioned 
figure to advantage. 

“Your cousin is bound to win, Lilian,” the American lady 
announced confidently to her neighbour. 

“T don’t think so,” the more experienced Mrs. Rideout 
answered. “They have had a little the best of the luck so far, 
but they aren’t playing together as they ought to be. The others 
are too many guns for them, I’m afraid.” 

“Oh, the others may be better players,’ Mrs. Van Rees 
retarned ; “that’s a question which I don’t pretend to decide. 
But they will be beaten all the same.” 

“Why ?” asked Mrs. Rideout, with raised eyebrows. 

“ Because Captain Strode is so nice-looking. A man can’t have 
anything but good luck with a face like that. I don’t say that 
he deserves either his face or his luck; but Heaven has obviously 
made him a present of both.” 

The gifts of Heaven are bestowed in various and occult fashions 
and are not invariably recognised as such when they come. After- 
wards—but not until some little time afterwards—Charlie Strode 
came to the conclusion that he was a fortunate man in that it 
happened to him to be charged just in front of his own goal, sent 
flying into space, pony and all, and kicked on the head while he 
lay prostrate; but at the moment he only realised, with fast- 
failing consciousness, that his comrades, who had been hard 
pressed throughout, were done for this time and that the goal 
was lost. Consequently his last words before he fainted were not 
of a nature which it is customary or becoming to address to the 
rulers of our destinies. 

But that subsequent restoration to mental activity, and 
tolerably sharp physical pain, in the club-house, whither he had 
been carried—why did he so often look back upon it in the days 
that were to come as upon a blissful turning-point in his 
existence? It sounds absurd, no doubt, to say that he then 
and there fell in love with Mrs. Van Rees, whose shining eyes, 
meeting his, had an expression which he had never known them 
to assume before; yet he was so constituted that he always did 
fall in love (the sensation was no novelty to him) instantaneously, 
and there was nothing particularly extravagant in his ultimate 
conviction that the malady from which he was fated to suffer in 
an unprecedentedly aggravated form dated from that precise 
moment. 
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As to the expression in the lady’s eyes, it was no doubt one of 
heartfelt interest, sympathy and compassion. Such sentiments 
might well be evoked by the spectacle of a broken arm and an 
ugly gash on the side of the head—not to mention the too 
probable defeat of the 30th Lancers, now that their best man had 
been laid low. Perhaps, too, she was appreciative—as all her sex 
very properly are—of pluck, and could not withbold an unspoken 
tribute of applause when Charlie at once wanted to resume the 
game, notwithstanding his manifest inability to use his left hand. 

Of course the regimental surgeon, who was in attendance, would 
not hear of that, and in obedience to his orders, which received 
the immediate sanction of the Colonel, Mrs. Rideout’s carriage 
was requisitioned to transport the bandaged warrior to Chester- 
field Gardens. It was thought that he would be better at home, 
considering that the injury to his head might prove somewhat 
more serious than was apparent. As a matter of fact, he did 
become a trifle light-headed in the course of a drive which the 
two anxious ladies who accompanied him endeavoured to while 
away by cheerful prattle; and if he was also light-hearted (for, 
after all, a simple fracture of the forearm and a casual kick on 
the skull are not such grave calamities) he had his reasons and his 
excuses for being so. Mrs. Van Rees really must not be blamed 
for furnishing him with these. Even if she had suspected the 
transfer of his affections which had been so very abruptly brought 
about, she could have done no less than smile upon him, comfort 
him and predict for him a speedy recovery. 

Lady Caroline Strode, who was at home when her disabled son 
was delivered at his destination, made no unnecessary fuss. She 
ordered him off to bed, sent for the family doctor and remarked 
composedly for the benefit of the stranger, who seemed to be in 
need of reassurance, “ We are quite accustomed to this sort of 
thing. What with hunting, steeplechasing and polo, Charlie is 
always smashing himself up; buat then he is always in hard con- 
dition, and he has a constitution which is proof against anything. 
Lucky he wasn’t kicked in the face! That is the only danger 
that I really dread; for I shouldn’t like his beauty to be spoilt. 
We are very much obliged to you, I’m sure, for having so kindly 
seen him home.” 

This sounded—and may have been intended to sound—so like 
a polite dismissal that Mrs. Van Rees hastened to take her leave. 
Hardly had the door closed behind her when Lady Caroline’s 
demeanour underwent a complete change. 

“My dear Lilian,” she exclaimed, in vexed accents, “ what pos- 
sessed you to bring that woman back in the carriage with you?” 
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““Well—I couldn’t let her walk, could I?” Mrs, Rideout very 
reasonably returned. 

“T should have thought you might have put her into the train at 
Putney or somewhere. I didn’t half like the way in which Charlie 
looked at her when he wished her good-bye. You know what he 
is. And then she must needs promise to come and see him too!” 

“Poor Charlie, with his broken arm and his broken head! 
What a dragon you are, Aunt Caroline! You needn’t feel in the 
least uneasy about Prudence Van Rees, though; she might fly at 


much higher game, if she thought it worth while. But I believe 
she doesn’t think it worth while.” 


Lady Caroline shook her head and grunted. Higher game than 
her incomparable eldest son did not, in her opinion, exist: more- 
over, it was not so much the designs of Mrs. Van Rees as Charlie’s 
notorious susceptibility that alarmed her. Still, she knew by 
experience that he could shake off nascent love-affairs as easily as 
physical shocks. “And if it comes to that,” she thought to 
herself, “there is no need to let the woman into the house.” 

Consequently when Mrs. Van Rees called the next day and the 
next to make inquiries, she was informed that Captain Strode was 
going on as well as possible, but that he was not yet allowed to 
see visitors. If on the third day she was admitted and shown 
upstairs into the invalid’s room, that was only because poor Lady 
Caroline was no very formidable dragon and because Charlie could 
generally get his own .way with her when he chose to insist 
upon it. 

“At last!” he exclaimed, swinging his legs off the sofa upon 
which he was reclining and flinging away the newspaper which 
he had not been reading. “I told them that if they dared to shut 
the door in your face again I would go to Lowndes Square myself 
and apologise. I have been putting in a bad time!” 

His self-pity was so pathetically unfeigned that it infected his 
visitor, who remarked commiseratingly, “I believe you! I 
shouldn’t want to be kicked by a galloping horse myself, and I 
presume broken bones are apt to be painful.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” the young man returned, in a fretful tone 
of voice; for he was convalescent and cross. ‘I don’t mind being 
knocked about a little; what I do bar—or at least I would if I 
could—is being so horribly, inhumanly bored ! ” 

Mrs. Van Rees took a chair. “ You had better lie down again,” 
said she; “ you look rather white and feeble, in spite of your brave 
words, I won’t promise not to bore you, but I'll promise to go 


away and take no offence the moment you intimate that you have 
had enough of me.” 
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“As if I could possibly be bored by you /—as if I hadn’t been 
hungering and thirsting for the sight of you all this time!” cried 
Charlie, with such emphasis that a tacit invitation to him to 
explain himself was unavoidable. 

He complied, a trifle shamefacedly, with the request which had 
not been verbally formulated. ‘One’s own people are past all 
bearing when one is seedy! They mean well, I know; but what’s 
the use of fussing and fidgeting all day long? And you can’t 
think how exasperating it is to be asked every five minutes 
whether you don’t feel a little easier! ” 

“It didn’t strike me that Lady Caroline would act like that,” 
Mrs. Van Rees remarked. 

As it was not Lady Caroline who had acted like that, and as 
Charlie doubted whether it would be altogether prudent to name 
the actual culprit, he sighed and maintained an eloquent silence. 

Mrs. Van Rees, after a shrewd glance at him and a short laugh, 
let the subject drop. It was hardly fair to tease him while he was 
ill, she thought, and in the depths of her heart there lurked some 
germ of fellow-feeling for the sufferer. She herself, she inwardly 
acknowledged, would not much like to be teased by Miss Lucy 
Bramston while she was ill; although, to be sure, it was nobody's 
fault but his own if he was exposed to such teasing. So she did 
not, on this occasion, even mention Lucy’s name, which, it is 
needless toadd, was not introduced into the conversation by her 
grateful companion. 

Grateful he was to her for chatting brightly by the space of 
half an hour; grateful, too, for her abstention from touching upon 
a subject which, as he well knew, must be in her mind. Other 
causes for gratitude he had none; although it may be that his 
sanguine fancy suggested to him the dawn of these. His fancy 
and he were not so very much to blame. Experience is our sole 
trustworthy guide here below, and Charlie Strode’s experience was 
that of one who had loved often and had never loved in vain. 

When Lady Caroline, who had been calling upon kindred 
dowagers, returned from her afternoon drive and rustled into 
the room, she was greeted without the least embarrassment by a 
lady to whom her perturbed countenance afforded no small 
amusement, 

“Your patient is better in health than he is in temper,” Mrs. 
Van Rees blandly remarked. “ Still, I flatter myself that I am 
leaving him a shade less fractious than I found him.” 

“You have done me all the good in the world!” Charlie 
declared. ‘“ When will you come again?” 

“We really must not take up any more of Mrs. Van Rees’s 
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time,” interposed Lady Caroline hastily; “I am sure it is 
valuable.” 

“T don’t know about its value, but it’s entirely taken up for the 
next week or so, I am sorry to say,’ returned Mrs. Van Rees. 
“ Any way, Captain Strode isn’t ill enough to be kept a prisoner 
much longer.” 

She shook hands with him, hoped that he would soon be out and 
about once more, and so withdrew, followed by Lady Caroline, to 
whom she turned, with some abruptness, at the head of the 
staircase and said: 

“Tell me—for I am an uninformed foreigner—was it a very 
unconventional proceeding on my part to visit the sick in this 
way ?” 

“Well,” answered Lady Caroline, “since you ask me, that sort 
of thing isn’t exactly usual ; but-——” 

“ But you won’t betray me, perhaps ?” 

“ Oh, of course I shall say nothing about it.” 

“ Thanks !—and I won’t do it again.” 

Mrs. Van Rees could not resist the temptation to add, after a 
pause, “I am not dangerous. I only say that because you have 
the air of thinking that I might be—and because it is too 
absurd !” 

“Not a bit absurd,” returned Lady Caroline bluntly; “ you 
have only to look in the glass to see that mothers have every right 
to consider you dangerous.” 

“You're very flattering,” said Mrs. Van Rees, with a laugh; 
“more flattering than any glass that I have come across for a good 
many years past. Still, I don’t want to scare the mothers of 
England, and I do want, if you will allow me, to keep on friendly 
terms with your son; so please believe that nobody in this 
country is likely to rob me of my independence. Good-bye.” 


Cuarpter VII. 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 


THERE is a species of freemasonry between simple and straight- 
forward women which enables them to recognise one another 
when they meet. For reasons which it would be superfluous, 
as well as a little ungallant, to specify, such occasions are in the 
nature of things rare, and are therefore all the more likely to be 
productive of satisfactory results. After the brief colloquy 
recorded at the end of the last chapter, Lady Caroline became 
convinced that she had nothing to fear from the outspoken 
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American widow, whom she liked very well as an acquaintance 
and with whom she never failed thenceforth to exchange 
friendly words when their paths chanced to cross. Charlie 
might be, and probably was, fascinated by her; but what did 
that matter, so long as she had the odd taste to be insensible to 
his fascinations? It was even a subject for thankfulness that he 
should be temporarily devoted to a lady avowedly bent upon 
retaining her freedom. That the possible existence of danger 
nearer home should not have suggested itself to her ladyship 
was scarcely surprising. Anxious eyes are more often fixed 
upon the horizon than upon the immediate foreground, and Lucy 
Bramston was so palpably out of the question ! 

Nor did Lucy’s incomprehensible and slightly provoking conduct 
enlighten her kind protectress, who, though a good deal vexed 
with the girl for refusing two excellent offers of marriage, had the 
magnanimity to conceal her vexation. “If you really prefer 
spinsterhood to married life, my dear,” was all that she said, “so 
be it. I am delighted to keep you with me, and so I always 
shall be until I die; only you must remember that chances grow 
fewer as years go on, and I must say that I have never yet met 
with an old maid who was not secretly conscious of having missed 
the purpose for which she was put into the world.” 

Lucy would humbly and apologetically answer that she couldn’t 
help it. Sheacknowledged the justice of Aunt Caroline’s observa- 
tions, she was very sorry to appear ungratefal and very well aware 
that opportunities far beyond her deserts had been given to her; 
but—she couldn’t help it! If her choice lay between single 
penury and married opulence, shared with some man whom she 
did not love, a penurious spinster she must remain. There is no 
denying that she was a rather provoking young woman. 

Charlie, alas! found her so. He was soon restored to perfect 
health ; but as he could not yet use his bridle arm, which he was 
compelled to carry in a sling, return to military duty had to be 
postponed, and he continued to reside under the paternal roof, 
although he was seldom to be seen there. Excuses for absenting 
himself from early morning until long after midnight were easily 
discovered, and were sometimes offered to Lucy, who did not 
demand them. The dreadful part of it was that she never for a 
moment doubted her alleged lover's fidelity nor dreamed of making 
his neglect a matter of reproach. Such behaviour is really dread- 
ful to a man who means no particular harm to anybody, and 
what can he do, save try to dismiss it as far as possible from his 
mind? Charlie’s efforts in that direction were rewarded with a 
very fair measure of success; for he was greatly in request, and 
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nobody enjoyed the willing homage which hostesses offer to 
gilded youths of his class more than he did. Where he failed— 
and this failure puzzled as much as it distressed him—was in 
making any way with Mrs. Van Rees. They were constantly 
thrown together, and her cordiality showed no diminution, or at 
any rate none that could be commented upon; but she did not 
solicit, or seem to desire, any renewal of confidences on his part, 
and her eyes, when he interrogated them (which he did with 
tolerable frequency), never resumed that expression which had 
sent a sudden thrill through him at the Ranelagh club-house. 
There were moments, indeed, when they appeared to express 
something disagreeably suggestive of contemptuous amusement. 
Did she guess that he adored her?—that his adoration was 
growing more and more intense by reason of her visible deter- 
mination to hold him at arm’s length? If she did, it was not 
owing to any words that he uttered ; for the truth is that he had 
not the courage to say much. Perhaps it was because he was—as 
he firmly believed himself to be—in love for the first time in his 
life that he now made acquaintance for the first time in his life 
with a true lover’s timidity. Nevertheless he was, as has already 
been said, puzzled and at a loss to account for a variety of 
feminine demeanour to which he was so unaccustomed. Surely 
she must understand that that little affair with Lucy about which 
they had confabulated was not serious ! 

Of course it was not serious; and yet—might it not be as well 
to be frankly, admittedly off with the old love before laying open 
siege to the heart of the new? His intentions were valorous and, 
in a certain sense, creditable to him when at length he took 
occasion to remonstrate with Lucy upon her discouragement of 
would-be suitors. He pointed out that a girl’s first season is 
almost always her best season, that some of the men who seemed 
disposed to make advances to her were really awfully good fellows, 
and—and, in short, that she was throwing away opportunities 
which might never recur. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered ; “I don’t in the least expect them to 
recur; the wonder is that they should ever have arisen at all. 
But you know why their occurrence or recurrence can never make 
any difference to me.” 

He knew so well that he could only accuse himself of unpardon- 
able selfishness and declare that he was not a bit worthy of the 
sacrifice which she was bent upon making for his sake. But she 
smiled and returned : 

“T don’t see that you have been selfish. How can you help it ? 
—how can | help it? We shall never be allowed to marry one 
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another; we have had no illusions about that from the first. 
But it isn’t our fault that we love one another, and so long as you 
love me, I am content. I ask for nothing more.” 

Modest as her requirements were, he was unable to meet them, 
and he ought, no doubt, to have told her'so; but it takes a heart 
both stout and hard to announce such a state of affairs under 
such conditions. Charlie, who had more physical than moral 
courage, and who could not give pain to others without suffering 
pain himself (a sensation most repugnant to him), shrank from 
the test. All he could bring himself to do was to insist upon the 
inexorable barrier raised by conventionality and family pride 
between him and an obscure orphan, adding counsels of common 
sense which might as well have been addressed to the deaf. 

“T quite understand your having qualms of conscience,” Lucy 
said, “and I love you all the more for having them; but you are 
not to feel like that, please—there is no reason in the world for 
you to feel like that! I would much, much rather be as I am 
and have what I have than marry a duke with half a million a 
year!” 

The conclusion of an interview thus inaugurated may be left 
to the imagination of perspicacious readers. Prime ministers, 
generals, even kings, may persist in resigning their functions 
despite all protests; but how is an accepted lover to abdicate, 
save by boldly proclaiming that he is a lover no more? Charlie 
Strode, lacking the requisite audacity, was ingloriously van- 
quished. 

So in due course the season wore itself out, and before it had 
quite reached its last gasp Lady Caroline moved herself and her 
belongings down to Meads—rejoicing greatly in her return to 
her beloved garden, which went a long way towards consoling her 
for her failure to establish her adopted niece. She had done her 
best, and no woman can do more. “ Better luck next time!” 
she philosophically murmured. 

Charlie remained in Chesterfield Gardens with his father and 
his brother, whose summer holiday was delayed by pressure of 
business; but he also, like the rest of the world, was making 
ready to depart. He had indeed no motive for lingering in 
London, since Mrs. Van Rees had announced that she was about 
to betake herself to Marienbad. 

“Would the waters of Marienbad be good for my complaint, do 
you think ?” he rather forlornly asked, when he called by appoint- 
ment in Lowndes Square to take leave of her. 

“Not knowing precisely what your complaint is, [ don’t venture 
to recommend them,” she answered; “but I shouldn't wonder if 
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a small glass of the waters of Lethe were all you want. You keep 
a supply of that remedy always on tap, I daresay.” . 

“T only wish I did!” sighed the young man. “ Unfortunately, 
I can’t forget as easily as I am going to be forgotten.” 

“ Mercy !—is Mies Bramston going to forget you?” 

“T am afraid not. But I am afraid you are.” 

“ Make your mind easy, Captain Strode; yours is an interesting 
figure amongst the mental collection of European portraits which 
I am putting together, and I shan’t forget you ‘while Memory 
holds her seat in this distracted orb.’ By the way, what do you 
suppose is the exact meaning of ‘ distracted orb’ in that brilliantly 
novel quotation ?” 

“ Haven’t the slightest idea,” answered Charlie. “I know who 
is in danger of being driven to distraction by your abandonment 
of this country.” 

“Oh, I haven't abandoned England yet. You will see me 
back in the fall, and I shall see you—or shall I not see you? 
Perhaps you will be absent on your wedding journey.” 

“You know very well that there will be no wedding journey 
for me this year, if I can help it.” 

“ Ah, but I have contended all along that you won't be able to 
help it. Besides, you ought not to wish to help it.” 

“ Perhaps not—only I do! You might be a little less hard 
upon an unfortunate wretch who has got himself into a horrid 
mess.” 

“So I should be if I didn’t feel that he may be relied upon to 
do the very best that can be done for himself in any emergency. 
You need no assistance from me, Captain Strode, and you will get 
none. You are altogether too prosperous to be pitied.” 

She would not allow him a chance to become sentimental, 
although his attempts and hints were undisguised, and although 
a woman of her keen intelligence could scarcely be ignorant of 
what he was driving at. That he had in no wise succeeded in 
touching her heart was obvious even to him, who had touched 
so many hearts with such facility that he was entitled without 
vanity to deem the process an elementary one; but was it either 
necessary or kind to turn every word that he said into ridicule? 
He ended by putting that pathetic query to her, and her answer 
was that his words were not so ridiculous as his face. 

“Nobody with your substantial blessings was ever as woebe- 
gone as you are trying to look,” she said; “you shouldn't so 
overact your part if you don’t want the audience to laugh. 


Who doesn’t laugh at a farce, so long as it is a moderately good 
one?” 
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“ But this isn’t a farce,” Charlie protested ; “it’s a tragedy!” 
“You don’t tell me! Well, then I am glad that I am starting 
for Germany to-morrow morning; I didn’t come to London to 
be mixed up in tragedies. Will you join the kind friends who 
have promised to assemble at Charing Cross and give me a send 
off?” 

He answered rather gloomily that he would make a point of 
being there. He did not speak of following her to Marienbad, as 
he had vaguely contemplated doing; still less could he venture 
upon an avowal which a very little encouragement on her part 
would have drawn from him. Encouragement it was plain that 
she would not bestow upon him, nor even—as a pis-aller—sage 
counsel and sympathy. He was nothing to her, it seemed, 
except what she had called him—a mere item in a collection 
of mental waxwork figures! Such are the occasional de- 
pressing humiliations which ironically lie in wait for us all, 
be we never so young, never so rich, so handsome and s0 
popular. 

A faint smile continued to hover about Mrs. Van Rees’s lips 
after her young friend had left her. Apparently she felt no 
remorse, and indeed her private opinion that a little snubbing 
would do Captain Strode no sort of harm was one which she was 
fully justified in holding. But she did not think that she would 
be justified in snubbing Lord Tynemouth, who was announced 
almost immediately after Charlie’s exit, and who had come, as she 
saw at a glance, upon an errand which she deplored. 

Mrs. Van Rees was remorsefully conscious that her behaviour 
to Lord Tynemouth had not been above reproach. There would 
have been no difficulty—so modest was he—in giving him to 
understand from the outset that he was wasting his time by 
devoting himself to his tenant; but she had refrained from 
adopting that straightforward course, partly because she liked 
the man, partly because she saw no reason why he should not 
take any consequences that might ensue from meek compliance 
with Lilian Rideout’s injunctions, but chiefly because she did 
not believe that his affections were seriously concerned in the 
matter. Upon this latter point, however, she had felt a good 
deal less certain as her tenancy approached its term; so that 
when his lordship, very briefly and almost without preface, 
proclaimed himself her humble lover, she was fain to accept 
his word for the fact and crave his pardon. 

“It’s too bad,” said she, “that you should be disappointed! 
You wouldn’t be, if I could give you what you say you want, 
and I’m sure no woman could wish for better fortune than to be 
n 2 
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your wife; but my misfortune is that I’m bound to warn you 
off. I ought to have done that sooner, I know.” 

“Oh, nobody is bound to answer a question before it is asked,” 
he returned, smiling somewhat ruefully, “and you haven’t really 
disappointed me; for my hopes, such as they were, could hardly 
be dignified by the name of hopes. It stands to reason that a 
solemn, grey-headed old fogey_—”” 

“That has nothing to do with it,” interrupted Mrs. Van Rees 
quickly ; “I don’t consider myself young, and you are certainly 
not old. IfI thought of marrying again—and, to be honest with 
you, I have sometimes thought of it, and I often feel lonesome— 
you would be my choice, I believe.” 

Lord Tynemouth for a moment looked quite the reverse of old. 
His eyes brightened, he bent forward eagerly, interrogating her 
slightly troubled face, and asked: “Is that really the case? If 
it is, and if there is nobody else——” 

“Oh, there isn’t anybody else,” interpolated Mrs. Van Rees, 
laughing. 

“Then I won’t despair ! ” 

“ Well,” returned Mrs. Van Rees, slowly and meditatively, “I 
expect you had better despair; I expect we shall have to remain 
friends, if you care to keep my friendship. It’s all I can offer 
you, I’m afraid.” 

“Tt’s all I ever dreamt of winning,” Lord Tynemouth declared. 
“What I feel for you happens to be something warmer than 
friendship; but even if it were not we might be very happy as 
husband and wife, don’t you think ?” 

“Maybe we could; I’m no great believer in love matches. 
Nevertheless” she shrugged her shoulders and spread out 
her hands eloquently. 

He nodded. “Yes, I think I understand, and I won’t be 
importunate. But, after what you said just now, I can’t abandon 
all hope. Let me just assure you of this: I shall not change, 
whatever may happen. You will always be able to count upon 
me as a friend; whether you marry or remain as you are, it will 
make no difference. And my offer stands—to be renewed at any 
future moment, on a signal from you. Without some signal I 
shall hold my tongue; for I don’t want to risk becoming a 
nuisance to you.” 

“That,” observed Mrs. Van Rees, “sounds like a rather one- 
sided bargain.” 

“Well, it has to be, hasn’t it?—seeing that the love is all on 
one side. Anyhow, I don’t complain of it.” 

They conversed a little longer, and then parted after an un- 
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demonstrative fashion, yet with mutual regard and some measure 
of mutual comprehension. No allusion was made in the course 
of their interview to the circumstance that Mrs. Van Rees was a 
rich woman, whereas Lord Tynemouth was a poor man, and 
perhaps this proved more conclusively than anything else would 


have done that they were what they professed to be, the best of 
friends. 


CuaprTer VIII. 
A GOOD LOSER, 


Mrs. Van Ress, being a woman of varied experiences (for she had 
not always been rich) flattered herself that she knew just exactly 
what popularity, at any given moment, was worth. Being like- 
wise a sensible woman, she did not affect to deny that it is always 
worth something. When, therefore, she stepped out on to the 
departure platform at Charing Cross to find quite a crowd of well- 
dressed and distinguished persons awaiting this opportunity of 
wishing her a pleasant journey and a speedy return, she was 
conscious of the same right to quietly congratulate herself as 
a general may feel after having brought a not very arduous 
campaign to a successful issue. It had indeed been a facile 
affair enough, this conquest of social London which she had 
unquestionably achieved; yet the enterprise, after all, is one 
in which large numbers of her compatriots annually fail, and 
the least she could do was to smile benignly upon the good- 
natured folks who had preserved her from a sense of failure, 

“T have had a lovely time, thanks to you!” she told Lilian 
Rideout. “And to you, too,” she added, graciously including 
Lady Carshalton, who, to be sure, had not troubled herself very 
much about the fair American, but who was present on this 
valedictory occasion because so many of her acquaintances had 
expressed their intention of being there. Lord Carshalton was 
absent—“Some tiresome crisis or other which has sent him 
fussing off into the City,” his wife explained, serenely aware 
that his lordship, who had withdrawn from active participation 
in business, was no longer in peril of shipwreck through financial 
storms—but he had sent friendly messages and a huge basket 
of flowers. Lord Tynemouth, without any floral tribute, stood 
hard by, and Charlie Strode, carrying a bouquet of choice orchids, 
which must have cost him a pretty penny. 

“Why, this is quite American!” cried Mre. Van Rees, on 
being begged to accept the exotics in question; “I thought you 
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were too much afraid of being laughed at over here to be seen 
with bouquets in your hands. Did you actually bear this one 
through the streets?” 

“ Well, no; my man brought it,” Charlie honestly confessed. 

“ Ah, that makes you a shade less touching. Still, I’m touched 
—I’m overwhelmed! I feel that if I did my duty I should stand 
on one of my trunks and make a speech to you all.” 

“One of us,” murmured the young man, “ would rather have a 
farewell word or two all for himself than listen to the most 
eloquent oration.” 

“Ts that so? Then let me whisper into your most private ear, 
‘Forget me not,’ because I shall not forget you during my 
Continental wanderings. I hope that modest little flower of 
speech may count as some sort of payment for the orchids.” 

Whether it did or not, he obtained no other. Pretty things 
had to be said to each of the numerous ladies and gentlemen 
who claimed the departing traveller’s attention, and these were 
distributed right and left with charming impartiality until the 
guard stepped up to intimate respectfully that passengers must 
please to take their seats. Mrs. Van Rees omitted nothing and 
neglected nobody; but it was Lord Tynemouth who was the 
favoured recipient of her last words. 

“Good-bye—or rather Aw revoir!” she said, with a wave of her 
small, gloved hand. “If anything interesting should happen to 
you while I am away, a letter addressed Poste restante, Marienbad, 
will be sure to find me.” 

What did she mean? Probably she herself did not know, 
while Lord Tynemouth assuredly did not; but to the sanguine 
Mrs. Rideout her hint appeared highly significant. 

“You heard that?” the latter whispered exultantly to her 
cousin, as the long train steamed out of the station. ‘“ Prue 
would never have said that, you may depend upon it, if she 
hadn’t made up her mind to take him. I am so glad, for I was 
beginning to be afraid that she had made up her mind not to 
take him. And they were created expressly for one another.” 

Charlie’s rather uncivil reply was, “ Bosh!” 

He really thought that it was bosh, and he had no fear of 
Lord Tynemouth as a possible rival. An old chap like Tyne- 
mouth, who, though a very decent fellow in his way, had nothing 
to recommend him to the favour of the opposite sex, and passed 
for being a bit of a woman-hater into the bargain—allons done! 
But because Lord Tynemouth might safely be regarded as out of 
the betting, it did not follow that the prospects of a certain 
dashing young Lancer were particularly bright. Charlie strolled 
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away through the baking streets on that sultry summer morning 
in an unwontedly pensive and despondent frame of mind. What 
was to be done about Lucy ?—what on earth was to be done? 
That she was, and must continue to be, an insurmountable 
obstacle (unless, indeed, she could somehow be induced to throw 
him over) hé was sorrowfully aware, and to induce a girl who has 
bestowed her whole heart upon you to throw you over is really 
not pretty. “Hang it all! one can’t do that sort of thing, you 
know,” said Charlie to himself. “ Anyhow, J can’t.” He was 
too unselfish, he thought, to be guilty of such conduct—an 
appreciation of his own character which might have diverted 
Mrs. Van Rees, had it been imparted to her. 

But there was no Mrs. Van Rees in London now to lend flavour 
and piquancy to existence, and the disconsolate Charlie felt that 
London without her was indeed a deserted, arid, meaningless 
place of abode. He had discarded his sling by this time, and was 
glad to think that return to the regiment was only a question of 
days. Meanwhile, strange to say, he had a disengaged afternoon 
on his hands—an afternoon which, had he but known it, was 
destined to mark the conclusion of the long, happy, prosperous 
opening chapter in his life. For while this spoilt child of fortune 
was dawdling across St. James’s Park in the sunshine, and while 
he was subsequently refreshing himself at his club with a care- 
fully chosen luncheon and iced claret cup, the city of London 
was in the throes of a well-nigh unforeseen panic, and the 
historic house of Strode, which had weathered many a panic 
in years gone by, was believed to be tottering to its fall. The 
tape messages in the vestibule of the club gave full information 
of what was taking place, but Charlie did not consult them. It 
was too early for racing telegrams to have come in, and other 
news had no special interest for him. The City, according to his 
nebulous notions, was a spot to which his father repaired daily for 
the purpose of raking in a sufficient supply of the circulating 
medium; that, so far as he was concerned, was its sole raison 
@étre, and the possibility that it might one day turn traitor and 
devour its own offspring, like Saturn, had never entered into his 
mind. It is true that the possibility of a disaster to Strode’s was 
one which had suggested itself to only a very few minds amongst 
those which were far better informed than his. 

The club was almost empty, for it was a small and highly 
aristocratic establishment, the members of which were prone to 
turn their backs upon the metropolis before the end of July, and 
Charlie held undisputed possession of the smoking-room until a 
man, with whom he was slightly acquainted, hurried in, looking 
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somewhat flustered, and recognised him with a visible start of 
surprise. 

“Tsay!” began the new-comer, “this is a devil of a bad job, 
isn’t it?” 

“What is a bad job?” Charlie lazily inquired. “If you went 
and backed the favourite for the Eclipse Stakes, I must say I 
think you deserved to lose your money. Any fool might have 
known——” 

“Oh, hang the Eclipse Stakes!” interrupted the other. “I 
had only a fiver on, and I lost it, and you may call me a fool if 
you like. But if I was a fool when I bought those infernal South 
Americans last month, then all I can tell you is that some un- 
commonly sharp men of business have been fools, too. Of course 
you have heard that there has been the very deuce of a slump?” 

Charlie shook his head and yawned. “No, I hadn’t heard,” he 
answered. “Iam not much in the way of hearing about these 
things. Though, now that you mention it, 1 do remember that 
something was said this morning about my old uncle Carshalton 
having gone off to our shop in rather a stew.” 

“Qh, he’s all right, I suppose, whatever happens. He's out of 
it, isn’t he?” 

‘Yes; I believe he is.” 

“ And perhaps you're all right, too?” 

“T should think so,” answered Charlie, with bland composure; 
“but really, I don’t know anything about it.” 

He knew so little about it that he was at a loss to account for 
the ill manners of his interlocutor, who flung out of the room 
with a muttered imprecation. That unlucky man, who was in 
peril of dropping a few thousands, was perhaps excusable for 
finding the company of one who bore the name of Strode more 
than he could endure at the moment; but the only impression 
made upon Charlie by his abrupt exit was that some fellows are 
uncommonly bad losers. 

The impression produced upon those with whom Charlie Strode 
was brought into contact during the remainder of the day was 
that he, at any rate, was an uncommonly good loser. He spent 
the afternoon at Lord’s, looking on at a cricket-match, and fell in 
with many friends, who did not fail to admire what they assumed 
to be his pluck. That he could be ignorant of what everybody 
was discussing naturally did not occur to them, nor did they 
attribute the slight shade of melancholy which was perceptible 
upon his countenance to any other cause than the obvious one 
that his father was a ruined man. 

Towards evening, Captain Strode’s servant met him at Padding- 
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ton with a dressing-bag, for Charlie had promised to dine at 
Windsor with some friends in the Life Guards who were stationed 
there. Very likely the man—who, of course, knew all that the 
evening papers could tell him—also admired his master’s superb 
insouciance ; very likely, too, he foresaw his own speedy dismissal 
from an easy situation. But he was well drilled, and his manner 
betrayed nothing. At the last moment, an elderly gentleman, 
whose cheeks were of a dull grey colour and whose gait seemed 
uncertain, hurried up to the platform, caught sight of Charlie 
and dived into the nearest compartment. This was Mr. Strode, 
on his way down to Datchet to make certain announcements to 
his family which must needs be made. He had not the courage 
to make them to his eldest son, whose stalwart figure affected him 
like an embodied reproach. Yet the poor old fellow was not 
guilty—or, at the worst, was only guilty of being somewhat too 
small for the shoes into which circumstances had thrust him. 
What had come to pass was precisely what he had more than once 
nervously predicted, and had been laughed to scorn for predicting ; 
it was no fault of his that he had been born to obey rather than 
to command. Nevertheless, inept commanders must look to be 
execrated, if not executed, when their ineptitude becomes 
manifest, and if any compassionate mortal had offered then and 
there to strangle the head of the firm of Strode, his offer would 
doubtless have been accepted with gratitude. No irate share- 
holder being at hand to thus wreak dramatic vengeance on behalf 
of the public, Mr. Strode slunk unnoticed out of the train, on 
reaching his destination, and thanked Heaven that at least Charlie 
had not seen him. It was upon Charlie, more than upon any- 
body else, that he felt conscious of having inflicted cruel wrong, 
for his wife, after all, would not starve: she had money of her 
own. 

Meanwhile, the unconscious object of so much pity and remorse 
proceeded to Windsor, musing over matters wholly unconnected 
with finance. The same question which had troubled him earlier 
in the day, pressed insistently for an answer, and obtained none. 
What was to be done about Lucy ?—what on earth was to be 
done? And lest it should be thought that such a dilemma 
presented no insuperable difficulties to one who was far from 
being at his first experience of infidelity, it may be stated that 
Charlie fully realised how little a rough and ready method of 
cutting the knot would avail him with Mrs. Van Rees. He 
understood that lady well enough to understand that she would 
never dream of giving her love to a man she would feel bound to 
despise. 
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Next to health, nothing in the world is of quite so much 
importance as wealth, and at that conclusion most of us perforce 
arrive long before our hair turns grey. But in youth this appears 
less self-evident, and perhaps that was why Charlie was almost 
glad to be provided with fresh causes for solicitude when at length 
he learned what had been taking place in the City on that event- 
fal day. The young men with whom he dined were very sorry 
indeed for him, and he could not but be very sorry for himself, 
inasmuch as it is beyond all question a horrid bore to be short of 
money. Yet one may be happy, though poor; he had met with 
some poor people who were capable of enjoying themselves, and 
with plenty of rich people who were quite incapable of doing any 
such thing. Moreover, he could not believe that the Strodes were 
threatened with actual penury; such a topsy-turvy condition of 
things was really unimaginable! 

“‘T suppose we shall have to sing small for a bit,” was his final 
comment. “It’s a nuisance, but it can’t be helped. The luck is 
bound to go against everybody sometimes.” 

To what a terrible extent it had gone against Strode and Son 
- he was to hear late that night, when he returned to Chesterfield 
Gardens, where Sam was awaiting him with a very long face. 
Sam, like Mr. Strode, felt that apologies were, in a special degree, 
due to Charlie, and his tone was mournfully apologetic. 

“It’s awfully hard upon you,” he groaned ; ‘‘ much harder than 
it is upon the rest of us!” 

“But do you mean to say that we are bankrupt?” Charlie 
asked, somewhat horrified; for, indeed, he had hardly taken in 
the meaning of a very clear statement to which he had just 
listened. 

“Oh, not bankrupt; that couldn't be allowed to happen. 
Interests of such magnitude are involved that it was absolutely 
necessary to preserve us from bankruptcy; but so far as we 
personally are concerned, it comes to pretty much the same 
thing. 1 needn’t worry you with details which you wouldn't 
understand ; you have never known anything about this money- 
grubbing business, have you? But the upshot of it all is that 
everything will have to come to the hammer—houses, horses, 
pictures—the whole show!” 

“H’m! And I shall have to send in my papers, eh?” 

Sam’s forlorn, deprecating gesture signified the assent which 
he could not bring himself to utter. 

“Where’s the governor?” Charlie presently inquired. 

“Gone down to Meads to break it to them. He started off 
looking like death, and I begged him to let me go in his place; 
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but he wouldn’t hear of that. The fact of the matter is, I suspect, 
that he preferred facing anybody to facing you.” 

Charlie burst out into a great, good-humoured laugh. ‘“ Con- 
found you!” he exclaimed, slapping his brother on the shoulder, 
“what do you take me for, both of you? Did you suppose that 
I, who have neither toiled nor spun, should turn upon you and 
eurse you because we aren’t lilies of the field any more? Cheer 
up, old chap! We'll set to work now, you and J, and I daresay 
we shall manage to repair damages between us before we die. At 
all events, whatever we do, we won’t sit down and whimper over 
spilt milk.” 

For a moment Sam looked more than half disposed to whimper; 
but his emotion was due to no lack of courage, nor to any shrink- 
ing from the prospect of hard work. What temporarily deprived 
him of speech, and obliged him to limit himself to the language 
of the eyes, was sheer enthusiasm for his splendid elder brother, 
who, in his opinion, was taking his knock-down blow like a 
gentleman anda hero. A hero the flower of the flock had always 
appeared, and always would appear, to the ugly duckling; and 
perhaps it is but justice to Charlie Strode to say of him that he 
was a good loser. Perhaps, too, it may be added that good losers 


are, a8 a general rule, thosé who look only a very short way into 
the future. 





A Glass of fashion. 


Ir “democratic budgets” and other portents of these serious 
times have not extinguished the race altogether, the man of 
pleasure must often turn a wistful eye to the middle part of the 
last century. Those were the halcyon days of the English aristo- 
cracy. A man who aspired to place and power under the Tudors 
and Stuarts was obliged to walk warily, and the heads of those 
who stumbled were apt to roll on the scaffold. A little later there 
was a perplexing necessity to take sides with one of two sharply- 
divided parties, in which a false step meant absvlute ruin. In our 
own day the advance of democracy and its possible consequences 
to his order, may well provide anxiety for the man who looks 
upon life from the point of view of privilege or pleasure. But 
during the reigns of the first two Georges at least, everything was 
possible for the man of gentle birth and ordinary ability who was 
determined to make the most of his opportunities. Public opinion, 
as we know it, did not exist. The press, such as it was, was 
hedged about with libel laws, which made the criticism of a highly 
placed individual a perilous undertaking. For generations, the 
government of the country was in the hands of the leaders of a few 
great families, and the younger sons of those families, the nephews, 
the cousins and the friends, were provided with sinecure offices 
before they left Eton. Regiments, receiverships, pensions, governor- 
ships of distant islands, where the governor was never required 
to set foot, and scores of other snug offices, of which the duties 
were nominal and the pay comfortable, were all open to the young 
patrician who knew how to make himself pleasing to my lord at 
the ‘Treasury, or could influence a few votes in his native county. 
Most of these smaller men, the cadets and dependants of the 
great families, went through life without leaving any record 
behind them. They had no literary turn, as a rule, and left the 
writing of memoirs to the people who took life seriously. But 
here and there, their familiar letters have survived, letters written 
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casually from one man about town to another without any thought 
of publication, from which it is possible to get a truer idea of the 
times and the manners, than from the more ambitious efforts of 
the professed correspondents and memoir writers. Horace Wal- 
pole, though a younger son and a placeman, is not quite a case in 
point. His letters are familiar enough, to be sure, but with all 
their great merits, they seem to lack spontaneity. Walpole was 
so obliging as to leave revised copies for the benefit of posterity, 
and we may discover a degree of self-consciousness in the fair 
copies which was probably high enough in the originals. But a 
particular friend of Walpole’s, one who, with George Selwyn and 
Dick Edgeumbe, made the fourth of the famous out-of-town 
parties which met at intervals at Strawberry Hill, left behind 
him a few letters of a very different description. 

Until the publication of these letters among the Selwyn corres- 
pondence, just half a century ago,* the name of “Gilly” Williams 
was a mere shadow which flitted across the pages of Walpole at 
very rare intervals. To-day, little is known of the actual facts of 
his life, but to the reader of the few score of his letters to Selwyn, 
the personality of the man, and those of some of his friends, are 
very real indeed. The letters undoubtedly received a severe 
editing at the hands of the late Mr. Jesse. The engaging candour 
of some of them as they stand, suggests a breadth of treatment in 
' the originals, which was doubtless unsuited to the taste of a later 
generation; but they passed between two men of the world in an 
age which did not err on the side of nicety, and if gay in treat- 
ment, they are never vicious in tone. They strike one as the 
letters of a high-spirited, manly young fellow, blessed with an 
excellent digestion and a keen sense of humour, and gifted with a 
nice turn for epigram. 

The bare facts of Williams’ life are soon told. He was the son 
of William Peere Williams, a successful lawyer, who made a for- 
tune during the early part of the last century. George James, or 
Gilly, as he was invariably called by his friends, was born in 
1719. He married a Miss Bertie. The lady is never mentioned 
in his letters, and it is probable that she died early without 
children, as there is no record of any family. By his marriage 
he became uncle to Lord North, a connection which stood him in 
good stead, for we find the destiny of the young man of fashion 
duly fulfilled, in 1774, by his appointment by that nobleman 
to a Receivership of Excise. He died at the age of eighty-six, 
in 1805. 


* It may be of interest to mention that only last month a volume of 
Selwyn’s Letters, not hitherto published, was issued by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 
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®§History had recorded no more than this when the publication 
of; Williams’ own letters raised the veil. In 1747, when he was 
twenty-eight, Gilly began a correspondence with his friend Selwyn, 
which continued with little interruption during nearly twenty 
years. These letters, which Selwyn preserved with those of his 
other friends, give us a more or less complete picture of his 
(Williams’) life, and of the doings of his intimate friends until his 
early manhood was well over, and he had begun to sober down 
into middle age. 

We find Williams in 1747 riding post a journey of a hundred 
and thirty miles to London, where he was about to join his friends 
for the season. At twenty-eight, he had already been received as 
one of themselves by the select circle of young men about town, 
who with George Selwyn at their head, met at the aristocratic club 
at White’s Chocolate House in St. James’s Street. Among these, who 
now expected Gilly’s arrival in London, were Lord March, better 
known later as Old Q., the wicked old Duke of Queensberry, at 
this time vastly concerned with his Italian friends of the ballet, 
“the d——d horrid garlicky tribe,” as Williams called them; 
Richard Rigby,-the devoted henchman of the Duke of Bedford, and 
one of the leaders of the famous “ Bloomsbury gang ” of politicians ; 
Horace Walpole, and George Selwyn, of course; Sir Charles 
Bunbury, who won the first Derby with Diomed; Lord Boling- 
broke, the “ Bully ” of the letters, and his brother, Henry St. John ; 
the irresponsible and light-hearted statesman, Charles Townshend ; 
Topham Beauclerk, the young blood whose manners and bearing 
so fascinated Doctor Johnson. Henry Fox, the first Lord Holland, 
and the witty Earl of Chesterfield, were friends of an earlier 
generation. 

With these men Williams lived and “ flourished.” The process 
of flourishing consisted chiefly of securing one of those snug sine- 
cures, offices bearing strange names, of which it is hard now even 
to guess the duties; it also included, apparently, the getting the 
better of the King’s Customs whenever an opportunity presented 
itself. The man of fashion in those days looked to Paris for the 
fine clothes in which he arrayed himself. As the King’s birthday 
came round, the new suit of silk and velvet which the occasion 
required was the subject of much ingenious scheming to the pre- 
judice of His Majesty’s revenue. One of the set would go to 
Paris, and send the rest patterns of the latest fashions. Then 
followed elaborate arrangements to get the clothes over duty free. 
The servants of any friends who were returning to England were 
dressed in the new suits, coats of different sizes were worn two or 
three deep by the same individual, negotiations were opened with 
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smuggling masters of the packet boats. Gilly’s own finery, we 
find, was delayed in delivery, and he fears that the Custom 
House officers have made free with them, and that he will see 
“one of their little boys at play in my birthday clothes.” 
They came at last, however, and, he says, had derived little 
damage from the hands of his smuggling captain, and in these 
smuggled garments he no doubt paid his respects to the King 
at the levée. 

As we have said, the headquarters of these young courtiers was 
the club at White’s, which is flourishing to-day after a continued 
existence of two centuries. Admittance to White’s was of even 
more importance to the man of fashion than the lace ruffles and 
embroidered waistcoats which he smuggled over from France. 
Walpole declared that on the birth of a son in a great family, the 
butler went from the registrar’s office, where he recorded his 
birth, to the club, in order to put down the young gentleman’s 
name as a candidate. There were at this time two clubs meeting 
in the same house at White’s, connected with each other, but 
quite distinct. The most exclusive was the Old Club, to which 
rank alone was no passport; it was necessary to engage the 
interest or conciliate the opposition of every one of its members in 
order to avert the single blackball which excluded a candidate. 
The larger of the two, the Young Club, enjoyed the countenance 
of the Old Club, and served as a place of probation from which that 
august body took recruits to fill the vacancies in its own list. To 
this club, as became a young man of fashion, Williams early 
sought admittance; Lord Robert Bertie proposed him, “Bob 
Bertie,” who, we learn about this time, “returned from Scar- 
borough, having laid in such a stock of health and spirits as to 
dedicate the rest of his days altogether to wine.” Gilly had 
already acquired a reputation for wit, and he seems to have had 
doubts as to his election. ‘“ Let no member shake his head at me 
for a wit,” writes he to Selwyn, “for God knows they may as well 
reject me for being a giant.” 

We may take this as a claim that his wit flowed unpumped 
in a natural stream, but there were: others at White’s who were 
accused of an artful preparation of their good sayings. There 
never seems to have been room at White’s for two professed 
funny men. Chesterfield for a time had it all his own way, but it 
is on record that the attacks of his rival, Selwyn, drove him from 
the club in dudgeon. Selwyn unfeelingly accosted his lordship as 
Joe Miller, and declared that he spent the morning in the pre- 
paration of the jokes which he fired off at White’s in the after- 
noon. Selwyn’s own turn came. An appreciation of his humour 
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and its origin appeared in print some years later, which included 
these lines : 


“A plenteous magazine of retail wit 
Vamped up at leisure for some future hit; 
The wary beavers thus their stores increase 
And spend the winter on their summer’s grease.” 


At White’s Williams had as a clubmate an intimate friend 
whose doings are chronicled at length in his letters. George, 
sixth Earl of Coventry, a connection of Gilly’s through his 
marriage with Miss Bertie, was a prominent member of the club, 
and a noted figure in the society of hisday. He married the elder 
of the two famous Irish beauties, the Misses Gunning, and was at 
this time much occupied in his domestic affairs, in which his 
friends Williams and Selwyn also took a great interest. Selwyn, 
in spite of his taste for the horrible—and no man ever took such 
pains to be present at executions, breakings on the wheel, openings 
of tombs and coffins—had an extraordinary passion for small 
children. All the details of the nursery were as meat and drink 
to him, he was in correspondence with the nurses and house- 
keepers of half his acquaintance. In Lady Coventry’s young 
family he took a particular interest, and the good-natured Williams, 
who as a friend of the family was often at Croome, took a delight 
in satisfying his anxiety as to the troubles of their infancy. 

Lord Coventry after his marriage, though in the circle of fashion 
which revolved about the clubs in St. James’s, was not of it. He 
was the industrious apprentice of the set, and rather a butt for 
the choicer spirits. He spent most of his time on his estate, 
built and furnished a fine house, and encouraged the manufactures 
of his county. His friends’ idea of life was to dissipate their 
substance at the hazard tables of White’s and Almack’s. There is 
always more or less of badinage in their remarks on their 
Worcestershire friend. Walpole’s are not very good-natured. 
The marriage of the famous beauties had made a great stir; the 
youngest went to Mayfair chapel at half-past twelve at night on 
Valentine’s Day of 1754, and was married straight away with a 
curtain ring, so impatient and sudden was the determination of 
the bridegroom, the Duke of Hamilton. This lady, the famous 
“mother of dukes,” as a young widow married Colonel Campbell, 
afterwards Duke of Argyle, and the account of the way she 
snubbed poor Boswell at Inverary is not the least amusing page 
of his immortal book. Three weeks after her sister’s first 
marriage, Maria was led to the altar with all decorum by Lord 
Coventry, “a grave young Lord of the remains of the Patriot 
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breed,” says the depreciatory Walpole ; the Patriots, with Pulteney 
and Mr. William Pitt at their head, having had much to do with 
the fall of his father, Sir Robert. 

From Gilly Williams’ good-natured banter of the young Earl 
and Walpole’s less kind remarks, we gather that there was a strain 
of pedantic precision in his character which was a source of great 
amusement to his less serious friends. It was a quality, indeed, 
which would have made a very wholesome leaven in many of the 
great families of that day, and it made Lord Coventry a model 
husband and father, a good landlord, and a benefactor to his 
county. But his gayer friends managed to get a certain amount 
of fun out of it. They noticed he was apt to be argumentative at 
White’s, and at Croome were often reminded of the difference 
between their own irresponsible careers and the useful life of 
their friend. “This house,” says Williams, “is full of tobacco, 
the yard is full of tenants, and the peer with an important face is 
telling us how much he pays to the land tax.” On another 
occasion we are shown the earl providing moral instruction for 
his countess at the breakfast table, “ by drawing pictures of good 
and bad wives,” and when one of his little girls gets beyond the 
control of her governess Lord Coventry reads to her a few choice 
extracts from Lord Halifax’s “ Advice to a Daughter.” “As for 
his lordship,” writes Williams, “he certainly surpasses all you can 
conceive of him, his plantations, his house, his wife, his plate, his 
equipage, his etc., etc., are all things which call forth his genius 
continually. He excels himself, and, well as I know him, I 
sometimes cannot help staring at him.” 

Of the poor ill-fated young countess we hear less. The brilliance 
of complexion which made her beauty renowned all over fashion- 
able Europe was but the sign of the cruel malady which ended 
her days. Walpole, with his usual amiability, attributed her death 
to the immoderate use of face powder, and a couple of years 
earlier he had described her lord chasing her round the table and 
rubbing her face with a napkin, “on suspicion of her having 
stolen on a little rouge.” The ambitions which her brilliant 
marriage had opened to the young Irish beauty were destined to 
a speedy eclipse. Almost at the moment when the muffled bells 
were tolling for old King George the Second, who had made her 
pretty speeches, and London was beginning to think of the very 
coronation which she had expressed a wish to see, her people bore 
her across the park to her resting-place among her husband’s 
ancestors in the quiet church at Croome. 

Gilly was taking the air and the benefit of the sea bathing at 
Brighthelmstone when rumours of a second marriage of his friend 
VOL, OXIX. 0 
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reached him. The marriage of one of the set was always some- 
what of a grievance to the rest. There is a tone of injury in the 
passage in which he announced Lord Digby’s wedding a year 
earlier. “He has stole this match upon us,” says he, “and (here 
comes the grievance) shut us out of a very comfortable house 
where we had promised ourselves many a cod and oyster sauce for 
the winter.” He adds that thousands of pounds might have been 
won at White’s on his lordship’s not knowing that such a being 
as his wife existed. This is an allusion to the extraordinary 
mania for betting which prevailed among the members of the 
club, of which there is a curious record in the Betting Book lately 
published. 

It was the lively interest which Selwyn and Williams took in the 
children of their friend, the dead Lady Coventry, that caused them 
some anxiety as to the Earl’s second marriage. “ Very serious 
advice,” Gilly calls the news. “I received a notification in form 
last night that Nanny will shortly bend her knee to Bab St. Jonn 
as her mother-in-law. God grant this woman long life,” adds he 
piously, “or the poor children will have more odd aunts and 
cousins than any people of their condition in Europe.” 

“This woman” was Barbara St. John, the sister of their 
common friend “Bully” Lord Bolingbroke, and Williams and 
Selwyn, in their anxiety for the children, were more than curious 
to know what attitude she would adopt towards them as mistress 
of the Croome establishment. Gilly was there when the new 
countess arrived with her husband, and his care to inform George 
of the new aspect of affairs has preserved for us an inimitable 
account of the homecoming. He had been present, it seems, 
when the little girls were told that they must prepare for a new 
mamma. “ Maria cried,” says he; but the little one said, “ Do not 
ery, sister, if she is civil to us we will be civil to her; if not, you 
know, we can sit up in our own rooms and take no notice of her.” 

Here is a little lady of eight years: “There is a degree of 
philosophy in this infant,” says Williams, “ which age cannot 
improve ;” and we are inclined to agree with him. It is pleasant 
to learn, however, that there was no necessity for the withdrawal 
to the upper chamber. The new Lady Coventry behaved kindly 
to her step-children, but at first “Nanny would at times give a 
hearty kiss to the French governess, as the only real friend she 
had in the family.” Thus writes our recording angel at Croome, 
with the seeing eye and the understanding heart. 

Gilly, indeed, was all eyes and ears for any changes in the 
household which might affect the happiness of his little friends. 
His straightforward character, however, ensured his impartiality, 
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and his good nature saw nothing to carp at from the first. The 
deportment of the newly-wedded pair seemed a trifle ludicrous to 
his humorous fancy; “as for her Ladyship, it was all prettiness, 
fright, insipidity, question and answer, and as our friend was 
never cut out for matrimonial gallantry, a very awkward air made 
them as entertaining a couple as ever I passed an hour with.” 
The same letter contains a pathetic passage which reads like a 
page from the Spectator. ‘We went to church with them, and 
the curiosity of the neighbouring parishes would not have dis- 
pleased you. I thought I could hear among the crowd some 
odious comparisons, and these were all in favour of our old friend, 
who lies very quietly in the neighbourhood.” 

Gilly’s apprehensions soon melted away, and his attitude of 
suspicion was relaxed before many months had passed. Indeed, 
he declared that he liked his hostess better every time he saw her, 
and was good enough to say, “She is the very best thing in petti- 
coats I ever saw in my life.” His anxiety began to centre in the 
growing spirit of the philosophical Nanny, which the easy-going 
good-nature of her stepmother failed to keep within bounds. “I 
wish some time or other she may not hurt her sister,” writes he 
to Selwyn. “She constantly throws the cards in her face if she 
is not perfectly satisfied with her hand, as if she was the daughter 
of the Bishop of London.” This is in October, 1765, a trying 
month for Williams, apparently, for only four days after we find 
him appealing to George Selwyn forlelp. This interesting young 
lady seems to have ruled the household at Croome. She domineered 
over her elder sister, brow-beat her stepmother into silexce, 
reduced her father to reading moral passages from books, and 
utterly vanquished Gilly Williams, the knowing habitué of White’s 
aud Almack’s, the shrewd man about town. His letter to Selwyn 
is positively plaintive. He begs his friend to send some “serious 
admonitions” to his spirited young protegée, whose spirit, he 
declared, was “much beyond that of her late mamma's.” There 
was seldom a night, it seems, that she did not fight the company 
all round, “the very last night of all,” says Gilly, “she hit me a 
box of the ear, and told her good-natured stepmother not to be so 
impertinent as to trouble her head about her.” Little Lady Ann, 
in due time, became the wife of the Honourable Edward Foley, 
and family tradition declares that her spirit in no way abated 
with years. 

The bottle was much in evidence at various functions of a 
solemn nature during the ‘early years of George IIL., if we are to 
take our historian seriously. Bacchus seems even to have assisted 
at the deliberations of the Cabinet. The Ministers were called 
02 
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together in 1763 to discuss the King’s speech. The oceasion was 
sufficiently important, yet we learn that one of the Ministers 
“came extremely drunk, and proposed amendments and alterations, 
to the no small amusement of the company.” Perhaps this 
convivial Minister was right after all, for the speech, as settled by 
the Cabinet, was the very document which elicited the criticisms 
of Mr. John Wilkes in the North Briton, and convulsed the country 
for years. A lady of less exalted position than most of Williams” 
friends, named O’Brien, whose face still beams out of two or three 
of the canvasses of Sir Joshua Reynolds, about the same time was 
blessed with a son. We are informed that Mr. McGill, the divine 
who officiated at the christening, “‘ went so drunk that he had like 
to have christened it ‘ Hiccup.’” 

“T wish,” says Gilly, writing to Selwyn in Paris in 1764, “ for 
both our sakes, that they did not open our correspondence at the 
Secretary’s office.” The tampering with private correspondence 
was a common practice of a century ago, which a degenerate 
posterity has improved upon. Our historian took measures of his 
own to meet the emergency; in another letter he conveys a piece 
of private information in very choice Latin. “No longer ago 
than last night vide avunculum nostrum intrantem istum locum vulgo 
dictum St. James’s Park hora instante decima. Proh pudor inver- 
sigue mores! I write this,” he adds, “to perplex Lord Grantham. 
He was desired to do nothing less than to open every letter that 
was left at Lombard Street, to detect Draper and all his correspon- 
dents.” Here one seems to come across a thread of some deep- 
laid plot of foreign emissary or desperate Jacobite, which it 
required all the resources of an alert executive to baffle. Nothing 
of the kind. A very short search among contemporary letters 
reveals the cause in which the efforts of Lord Grantham and his 
subordinates were enlisted. Lady Townshend, it seems, had been 
victimised by a dishonest footman. She had previously in her 
service a steward named Draper, now in Ireland, who was 
suspected of knowing more than he ought of the delinquent. At 
this happy period of English history, the suspicion of this lady of 
title was sufficient to place at her disposal all the information the 
officials at Lombard Street could gather by a discriminate examina- 
tion of the correspondence of the British public, including that of 
her own friends. 

The weaknesses of the historian of others’ weaknesses, the busy 
dilletante of Strawberry Hill, do not escape his friend. We get 
life-like sketches of Walpole in many of his moods. “Horry is 
lost in loo and politics,” says Gilly; although never of the parties 
with young Mr. Fox at their head, which were beginning to make 
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the town ring with their exploits at White’s and Almack’s, Horry 
was never so happy as in winning fifty guineas from a dowager. 
As for politics, we learn that “the illness of the Duke of Devon- 
shire has sunk Horry’s spirits prodigiously. He expects the 
resurrection of Mr. Pitt” (who was sulking in his tents at 
Pynsent, and refusing even to see the King) “as the Jews do the 
Messiah, and with as much reason.” A scribbler from Grub 
Street calls Walpole the Prince of Cockleshells, and Gilly notices 
that the epithet hurt him more than the refutation of any of his 
pet theories. Walpole, we are told, had become one of the sights 
of London to which foreigners flocked; he was as much a 
curiosity, Gilly declared, as the tombs at the Abbey, or the lions 
at the Tower. Very human is his description of Horry’s de- 
meanour when it began to be rumoured that royalty was about 
to marry into his family. ‘The Duke of Gloucester has professed 
a passion for the dowager Waldegrave; he is never from her 
elbow. This flatters Horry Walpole not a little, though he 
pretends to dislike it.” There are afterwards sly allusions to 
Walpole having gone “a progress,” and later, when the Duke lay 
ill, a more outspoken friend, the young Ear! of Carlisle, declared 
that “ Horace Walpole’s distress for his royal relations proceeds 
from the most ridiculous of affectations.” 

Politics, which Walpole treated so ably, find little place in 
the breezy letters of his friend, but there are occasional allusions 
often expressed with a quaint turn. In one of his last letters 
we are taken into the very middle of the Wilkes agitation. 
“Squinting Wilkes and Liberty are everything with us,” says 
Gilly, “it is scarce safe to go east of Temple Bar without that 
obliquity of vision.” At other times an election here or there 
touched very nearly the interest of one or other of these easy- 
going gentlemen who paid for their sinecures by votes in the 
Commons. Then the event claimed a paragraph in the letter 
which was more often devoted to the proceedings of the Lords 
in divorce than to the politics of the Lower House. Some enter- 
prising timber merchant of Gloucester ventured to oppose Selwyn’s 
interest, and Williams condoles with him on “ the severe shock to 
his nerves” which ensued. “I am glad you gave the carpenter 
such a duster,” he writes later, “as will teach him not to be 
80 frolicsome for the future.” 

But it is in his narrative of the doings of the few score of great 
families which formed the fashionable world of that day that 
Williams is at his best. His frank and naive chronicle of the 
trifles of a phase of social life which will never return, is 
expressed in a manner which gives it an interest beyond its 
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importance. Lord Rockingham’s sister concludes a mésalliance 
with a man named Sturgeon; Gilly declares that his lordship 
blushed on being helped to the fish at White’s. Could the 
recklessness of a spendthrift be better presented than in the 
phrase, “Bully wins so much at Newmarket, that he looks upon 
it as one of his best farms.” Did diner-out ever have a better 
epitaph than, “ Wolly is dead, he died of a cold pigeon pie” ? 

So the agreeable gossip rattles on through the years of his 
early manhood, finding fun in most things, mischief in some, 
malice in none at all, Time seemed to touch him lightly, and 
the years as they went by left little load on his buoyant spirits. 
But when he had passed the middle point of life and looked 
back on five and forty years, gaps began to occur in the circle of 
his many friends, and his letters are tinged with the thoughts 
that come with grey hairs. Even here the happy turn of his 
sentences does not fail him, there is a chastened humour in the 
expression of his sorrow for those who were dropping by the way. 
“Heaven seems to have a wonderful partiality for my friends,” 
he writes in 1763, “for it takes them to itself with a wonderful 
predilection.” Two years later, he wrote his last letter to Selwyn, 
the two friends had sowed their wild oats, and were perhaps less 
apart, or the enthusiasm of youth was wanting to keep their 
correspondence a-going. 

With that last letter the light-hearted Williams disappears 
into the darkness, and one searches in vain in the memoirs and 
records of the times for any light on the doings of his later years. 
He lived for nearly half a century longer, and his comments on 
the events that he witnessed would have been of interest. One 
would like to read his account of the fateful years of George 
the Third’s activity, of the reforming zeal of Mr. Burke, which 
robbed his friends of most of their snug places, of the doings 
of the wild Prince and Mr. Charles Fox, and his opinion of young 
Mr. Pitt on the Treasury Bench, “with his nose cocked up at 
all Europe.” But unless others of his letters are lying hidden 
in some country house, Williams seems to have left no sid for 
the historian of the latter part of the last century, and the only 
record of his own career is contained in the laconic notice of 
its close in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1805: “ At his house in 
Cleveland Row, George James Williams Esqr., aged 86.” 


Witui1am B, Bourton. 





A City of the Devil, 


BevoreE tourists found it out and photographers got to work upon 
it, Montpellier-le- Vieux had an alternative, though of course strictly 
locai, name—the City of the Devil. It was reckoned by no means 
a loality to be visited at «ll hours of the day, and not at all at 
night, It was not considered good form even to talk about it. 
The thepherds and others who happened to be in the neighbour- 
hood, whether for the grazing among its rocks or because they 
could not help themselves, were ever ready for emergencies. An 
inferni] demonstration might crash upon them at any moment. 
At a vord of the “City’s” nominal lord, the huge monoliths and 
broad-)ased crags might so easily topple over and rehearse here 
upon the windy plateau of this fearsome spot in the Cevennes 
a scene of that universal downfall of natural things which is to 
come with the world’s ending. This piquant terror kept Mont- 
pellierte-Vieux from outside intrusion. Birds of prey nested in 
it; the thunder boomed about it; the winter’s rains one year 
after asother deepened the channels between its stones, and the 
drapery of ivy, myrtle and much else on its walls annually 
increased and beautified. 

But they are wiser now in the vicinity of these unrivalled 
ruins. Less than twenty years ago, the proprietor of the 
unprodictive mystery began to interest others in it; and for 
the fird time the periodical press made mention of it. Since 
then e:act plans have been drawn of it; the rocks have been 
named, the passages between them turned into street-ways; 
guides certificated ; a tariff created ; and the poor disestablished 
Devil las lost all honour and respect in the neighbourhood. This 
is only the beginning. At present there is no carriage-road to 
Montyellier-le- Vieux ; nor is there anything like a hotel within 
seven niles of it. The road, however, becomes more of a menace 
every day. True, it will have to be cut in zig-zags from the 
majestic valley of the Dourbie, above which the “City” towers 
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with tremendous effect fully a thousand feet. But this district 
of the Causses, where the Tarn runs for two score miles in a bed 
with sides some fifteen hundred feet high—little out of the perpen- 
dicular—is used to steep roads. No one doubts the possibility of 
a thoroughfare right to the heart of the “City.” It will come 
early in the century. And with it will come the customary hotel, 
electric light and all the rest of it, to supersede the bleak, dirty 
and primitive farm which nowadays consents to bed and board the 
visitor. 

This farm is not in the “City,” of course. It is not even in 
sight of it. But it is on the plateau, and in a quarter of an hour 
you may descend from its vast chimney corner to the outskirts 
of the “City,” which in all covers an area of something like 
800 acres, at an elevation above sea-level of about 2600 feet. 
Though they do not give one that idea, they are practical pesons 
in this famous farm of Maubert. They contemplate the erestion 
of a refreshment-shed in one of the grassy glades of the “ City,” 
so that visitors of the future may spend the whole day im the 
place. This will take from Montpellier-le-Vieux the last shred 
of the awe which dignified it in the past. 

Its beauty and unique majesty will however remair, An 
enthusiastic musician’s criticism of it seems worth echoing: 
Cest trop beau! Cest du Wagner! There is real subflety as 
well as truth in the phrase. 

But to descend from the sunlit clouds of fancy and become 
briefly practical. Montpellier-le-Vieux is to be found in the 
extreme eastern corner of the Aveyron department of France. 
The town of Millau, some four hundred and twenty mile south 
of Paris by railway measurement, is the best place whence to start 
for it. From Millau a drive of eight miles up the “ architsctural ” 
valley of the Dourbie brings one to the secluded village of La 
Roque Ste. Marguérite, whence it is a scramble of anothr seven 
miles up the Ravine du Riou Sec, past the north-eastern walls of 
the “City,” to the wan hamlet of Maubert. These fev words 
may explain in part why Montpellier- -le-Vieux, thougl in the 
heart of that superb “ gorge” district of the Tarn and its dfluents, 
has until recently remained obscure. There is something mpulsive 
about the barren, nude uplands known as the Causses, whch soar 
between the various ravines of these rivers of the Cevenne. The 
perpendicular walls of their boundaries seem made to keep them 
exclusive. Their only natural attractions are the astunding 
vagaries of their dolomitic barriers and the frightful chasms which 
yawn here and there on their windy surfaces. The latter sre the 
vents by which the rain surges rapidly down to the dee sub- 
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terranean corridors that form the sources of the springs which at 
a still lower level keep the Tarn, the Lot, the Jonte, and the 
Dourbie always supplied with water. The Causses are as wanting 
in beauty as the gorges beneath them are superb. Montpellier- 
le-Vieux is on the Causse Noir. 

The Dourbie valley is a fitting vestibule to the “ City ” itself. 
For eight miles the road hugs the river, though not always on 
its level; and throughout the eight miles the great walls of the 
Causse Larzac on the south, and the Causse Noir to the north, 
bind the river and the road to their corridor. They are walls and 
buttresses of the most solid kind in their lower parts, graced by 
gay little sliding green meadows and woodland patches where 
they touch the green clear stream. But their summits are broken 
into all those fantastic shapes which the winds and the rain know 
so well how to carve out of yielding rock. Towers, clubs, needles, 
the images of men, beasts, buildings, and everything else of 
material shape seem here copied in stone. And on so huge a 
scale! You look up at the bewildering panorama, from eight 
hundred to a thousand feet above you, and can hardly help 
feeling frightened by these domineering effigies, some of which 
actually impend. But, on the other hand, nothing can be brighter 
than their colouring. The images are painted orange and blood- 
red and lemon-yellow, purple, brown and ink-black—on a general 
background of white or grey. Clothe the rocks decently with ivy 
and brambles, and set hardy young trees in the fissures and gaps, 
and it may be imagined that, with the rare blue sky of the South 
over all, there is a bizarre beauty here as well asa bit of the 
dreadful. 


Such is the Dourbie valley until the castled crag of La Roque 
is reached, 

The 1200-foot rise from the village to Maubert in the re- 
maining miles of the journey will be remembered if tackled in 
the heat of the day. The path is rough enough, among rocks 
and the roots of the scrub which here grows dense. Little by 
little one bears towards the west in the climb; the rocks grow in 
size and audacity of outline; and at length, when a troop of them 
appear, scores of feet perpendicular, with the suggestion of others 
beyond and above, larger and yet more eerie, your guide informs 
you that you are on the threshold of Montpellier. It is time to 
rest and take in the scene, though but a fraction of the “ City” 
itself is here visible. 

It was quite characteristic that the man who led me to the 
“City,” when he came near it, confessed that he did not feel 
confident of being able to guide me through its labyrinths. But 
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he had powerful lungs, and while yet we were a mile or two 
distant he shouted and shouted until a shepherd came out of the 
woods. The shepherd was exceedingly willing to contract for a 
franc of the original guide’s fee, and he it was who led the way 
into the sombre depths of the “City.” The walls of rock may 
average a hundred and fifty feet in height where they affect the 
form of streets. But from the winding paths, well-nigh im- 
penetrable for brambles, holly and a general luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion, there open little squares with isolated rocks, and broader 
“boulevards” leading to huge masses of rock castellated, trun- 
cated, pointed, and chiselled like those others of the Dourbie 
valley; and from these squares (green dingles, suggestive of 
snakes and hidden pits) other passages ramify on all sides amid 
the like surroundings. It was abundantly plain that the “City” 
was not one to be treated with airy contempt. Even on this 
preliminary survey, it made a profound impression. Nota trace 
of the handiwork of man, save where the names of the streets 
were painted in large black letters on the great rocks. “A 
Deedalus of precipices,” it has been called ; and the words do not 
seem extravagant. The more assuming monoliths of course had 
their names given them—the Jar, the Citadel, the Needle, the 
Ninepin, and soon. But it were better on the whole to be deaf 
to such conventional chatter in the mouth of a guide, who is a 
mere cataloguist without imagination. By-and-by, it will be 
possible to roam here unguided and, though it may be a pity to 
go about with an exact chart and compass, at the expense of 
romance, it may be doubted if that will not be better than the 
stereotyped cicerone. 

Happily, or not, a thunderstorm interrupted my initial visit to 
the “City.” It was easy sheltering in such a place. Though no 
doors opened from the street we were in, we found a rock just 
suited for our purpose. An umbrella in stone, if you please, with 
a circumference of I know not how many yards! Hence we 
looked forth at the black sky above the white and red rocks and 
the straight lines of the rain. Hence, too, we enjoyed the truly 
_ sublime concert of the thunder, rolling from street to street and 
echoing on all sides. I was fortunate in getting to the farm- 
house at Maubert not more than half soaked ; and fortunate again, 
it seemed to me, to behold the fierce sunset show of blue-black 
and crimson from this somewhat dismal dwelling an hour or two 
after I had done with my guides. Down in the valley that day 
the temperature had been 80° in the shade. Here at Maubert, 
in the strong air of the Causse Noir, it was in the fifties. The 
north wind whistled past the farmstead towards Montpellier-le- 
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Vieux as if it hungered to continue the chiselling of its stones, 
begun such an incalculable number of centuries ago. 

The evening and night at Maubert were not particularly 
pleasant. Though the Robert family have for many years enjoyed 
the monopoly of catering here for wayfarers, there are not enough 
of these to induce them to make an extra effurt for their comfort. 
The visitor must therefore for the present be prepared to live as a 
French farmer in a remote and infertile part of the land may 
himself be expected to live; that is to say, roughly. Still, they 
served me good home-made cheese on Dutch plates which atoned 
for the poorness of the preceding fare. There was a picture and 
device to each plate. “See here, sweetheait, which would you 
rather have, a bathe or a walk on the shore?” “I would rather 
have some oysters.” The reader may illustrate this witty text for 
himself. The farm maid who brought me the plate drew my atten- 
tion to the picture, but her education did not allow her to read 
its interpretation. She had the huge fire of wood in the room 
also to look after. Buta veritable stranger was too good a gift 
of God that she should not make the most of her opportunities 
with him ; and so, with her red hands in her sides, she asked me 
questions as often as her mistress gave her the chance. She was 
of the hamlet, which all told musters only twenty souls. One 
could hardly conceive a more circumscribed life of liberty than 
hers. M. Robert himself was more interesting. He, like his 
father before him, remembered when Montpellier-le-Vieux lived 
up fully to its accursed reputation. So lately as twenty years 
ago it was almost impassable for its thickets, and often in the 
winter evenings he has seen from the farm windows the red eyes 
of the wolves prowling in the snow towards the sheep housed in 
the lower quarters of the building. These wolves had their safe 
lair among the rocks of the “City of the Devil.” But there are 
no wolves here now. Five-franc pieces come to the door of the 
farm in these days instead of beasts of prey. M. Robert remembers 
with appreciation the visit of that intrepid traveller and vigorous 
writer, Miss A. B. Fdwards, when she was preparing her book 
‘The Roof of France.’ It is a shame to tell tales about a com- 
patriot, but I cannot help adding that the talented writer lost 
her head among the precipices of Montpellier-le-Vieux, for 
M. Robert had to carry her “comme une petite enfant,” to use 
his own words, from one rock to another. ‘This is too precious a 
testimony to the “City’s” sensational structure to be left un- 
recorded. 

The next morning, in an atmosphere freshened by the rain, I 
set off betimes for the second visit to Montpellier. A farm lad 
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was with me this time. He laughed at the idea of the Devil as a 
local tenant and regarded the “City” merely as a profitable 
annexe to Maubert. Not that he was blind to its charms, for he 
said boldly that it was the finest thing in all France, but he was 
of course as familiar with it as with the farmyard itself. 

This time I gave three active hours to the ruins and left with- 
out having wandered through more than the half of them. Like 
most objects of surpassing excellence, they interest the more they 
are examined. Very curious indeed is the precision with which 
the main streets trend emphatically from north to south. The 
cross-ways are more broken, but this general drift of the ancient 
population towards the Dourbie valley is marked. Of course the 
explanation is handy enough. Whither should the waters which 
cut the streets go except towards the “City’s ” lowest inclination ? 
But the further question seems to exact an answer: whence came 
torrents of such stupendous force as to weather these rocks two 
and three hundred feet deep? There is no high land north of the 
“City” able to accumulate such streams of water and shoot them 
at these obstructing ramparts. One is obliged to fall back upon 
the simple yet not at all satisfying assumption that the wear and 
tear is the work of the storms of ages in their direct concentration 
upon the “City.” How many centuries of our time would be 
required for erosion on so colossal a scale ? 

From the Citadel, Montpellier’s crowning rock (830 métres 
above seu-level), the view of the nether rocks and their interlacing 
corridors is one that can never be forgotten. There is a gulf 
some two hundred feet sheer at one’s feet, and the ascent of the 
rock itself is not without danger; but one is oblivious of the 
immediate neighbourhood in this comprehensive survey. The 
fantastic “tenements” are to be counted in their hundreds. 
There are others in the distance which might pass for suburban 
residences, once the general illusion is accepted. Across the 
Riou Sec there is also one very notable mass of crags, exactly 
castellated, which, even higher than the Citadel of Montpellier, 
may be supposed to be an outlying fortification. The morning 
sunlight on these roseate and golden rock shapes, and the fresh 
green hollows at their bases, made the picture as gorgeous as it 
was freakish. 

Down below we passed from Moon Street to Needle Street 
and on to the Chamber of the Moon, the Hall of Pines, 
the Ballroom, the Street of Tombs—and so on. The names 
seem wasted on such a spot, yet they have a certain value. 
Everywhere the wild holly, arbutus and ivy decked the “ houses” 
of the streets. In the glens were purple marguerites and 
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other flowers, and the huge shadows of the “ houses” fought 
with the sunlight for all the open spaces. It was rather sad to 
come upon a downright real stretch of road on the way to that 
most surprising scene of all, the Roquettes; still more sad to see 
that gunpowder had been used for the making of it. But this 
metamorphosis cannot be escaped. France will insist, soon or 
late, upon having things at Montpellier made convenient for her 
touring sons and daughters. 

The Roquettes lie well to the south of the “City” mass; less 
than a mile from the Dourbie and about a thousand feet above it. 
They form a really startling natural representation of an amphi- 
theatre. Beneath them, in precise sweep, though not with a level 
surface, is the arena. From the arena to the rock summits it is a 
varying altitude of from two to three hundred feet; but the rocks 
themselves are graduated so that one may distinguish the tiers of 
seats. The upper diameter may be nearly two hundred yards 
that of the arena eighty yards. The fancy may go much beyond 
this mere outline of a supposition. M. Martel, who has studied 
Montpellier as if it were his own child, sees in the lower environ- 
ment of the arena all the details of passages, exits and so forth, 
which were necessary for an amphitheatre in the times of the 
Cesars. But this is needless. In the general plan of the 
Roquettes, Nature has quite sufficiently made her arrangements 
for the tremendous revels with which the lord of the “City’’ 
formerly no doubt here indulged himself. The Chiteau-Gaillard, 
a baronial pile with all its appurtenances of battlements, machi- 
colations and sentinel towers, carries the eye on past the amphi- 
theatre to the edge of the Causse Noir, where it drops sharply to 
the river, and across the valley to the broken rocks of the Causse 
Larzac. 

Nature, that has dime so much odd work here at Montpellier, 
was kind enough to make the Roquettes especially memorable to 
me. Another thunderstorm had brewed during our wanderings, 
and we had just time to get under a seat in the aristocratic part 
of the “ house” when the rain fell in close volleys about us. The 
echoes of the thunder from the upper part of the huge enclosure 
were extremely moving. The setting of these radiant rocks 
against a storm-black sky was once more an astonishingly gran- 
diose spectacle. 

CuarLes EpWARDEs. 





John, 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


Joun was a Dutchwoman. 

Well, no, she was hardly a woman, a mere slip of a girl. When 
I first saw her she was a hobbledehoy. 

“Yes; my daughter is a very great trouble to me,” said her 
mother, Mevrouw Barends, “a source of continual vexation. She 
is rougher and noisier, I think, than the four boys put together. 
Well, perhaps that is only my fancy. You see, you hear a girl’s 
whistling, and you hardly hear a boy’s. But all my governesses 
leave me; she makes apple-pie beds for them, and booby-traps, 
and puts cobbler’s wax on their chairs, and goodness only 
knows what more she does! She is certainly most wild and 
reckless. ‘Madam,’ said my last but one English governess to 
me—poor little worn-out creature—‘I can do nothing, madam, 
with your daughter. She is Satan’s daughter, Sin!’” 

“Surely that was rather rude to you,” I ventured. 

“ But a little judicious training———” interposed my aunt. 

“Training? How, pray, would you ‘train’ a girl of sixteen? 
My husband trains the four boys with a cane till they tremble 
in their shoes. But he makes the queerest distinctions; even 
when she was a tiny baby he would allow nobody to slap the 

irl.” 
- Certainly not,” said my aunt, with some heat. 

“Well, what will you have? The boys never get into any 
mischief at all ; John, the tomboy, never seems out of it.” 

I suppose my aunt understood it was hopeless to discuss her 
favourite hobby, pedagogy, with Mrs. Barends. 

“The boys, then, I suppose,” she said, “are good at their 
books ?” 

Stout Mevrouw Barends heaved a comfortable sigh. ‘“ Well, 
no,” she said, “I cannot say they are. None of them learn well; 
their masters are full of complaints. But what will you have? 
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They know they are the children of Jan Barends. Their bread is 
buttered, they think, in this world.” 

“Riches make unto themselves wings!” said my aunt sen- 
tentiously. “In our day they flash away along the telegraph!” 

Mevrouw Barends smiled complacently, folding her fat hands 
across her stiff silk dress. “Very true,” she said, “oh, very 
true! Only last week there was Porder and Sons failed for a 
million !” 

And the two ladies went off into eager discussion of the details 
which had got known about Mevrouw Porder’s destitution. Mean- 
while I reflected upon the peculiarities, as far as I knew them, of 
this strange girl, John Barends. 

Her real name was, of course, not John. I believe, but I am 
not sure, that it was Annie. In the nursery her brothers, weary 
of her demands to be a boy, had, with much ceremony and 
unconscious profanity, solemnly rechristened her “John.” It 
was their father’s name: none of them bore it ; they thus remedied 
what the family had always considered an oversight. 

Three of John’s brothers were her juniors, one was two years 
older. They were, all of them, fair, mealy-skinned, lanky, 
unremarkable lads. 

They over-dressed for their age, with smart neckties, and gave 
themselves airs, as far as they dared, at their various day-schools. 
Their father was an India merchant, reported, and proved by his 
splendid style of living, to be exceedingly wealthy. His big 
head and fine presence were important features in the public life 
of the city; he had long been a member of the town council and 
of various committees, charitable, artistic, educational; every- 
body stepped out of his way or waylaid him. He was a stern 
man and a just, ready to do a good action sooner than a kind 
one. His sons were mortally afraid of him; his daughter loved 
him with the strong love that casteth out fear. 

A strange, big, handsome girl, this John, with her father’s 
firm features, and curly black hair, very unlike her flabby mother, 
whom she pitied, often petted, and habitually almost despised. 
“ Accomplishments!” said John,“ I hate accomplishments. 
Mamma says a lady’s education should be nothing but accom- 
plishments. Then leave out the accomplishments, I say. Mamma’s 
learnt music; she can’t play. She’s learnt drawing; she can’t 
draw. She doesn’t pretend to. Why, the other day, at Aunt 
Mary’s, somebody asked her to play a polka for the children. 
‘Oh, I couldn’t; I really couldn’t, she said. She was quite in 


a flurry. And once, when she drew a dog to amuse Tommy, he 
thought it was a cow!” 
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There was a long pause: John sat thinking. “I suppose she 
could still dance,” spoke the shapely mouth at last, “if she 
weren't so stout. But then I knew how to dance without 
learning. Anyone could learn how to dance, just by seeing it 
done. And the dancing-master says I do it capitally, if only 
I could remember not to thump!” 

John sighed, and dangled her long legs from the apple-tree 
branch she was perched upon. 

“ Accomplishments is idiotic, isn’t it?” she said. 

“Undoubtedly,” I replied, for I had got her eldest brother 
Gerard to present me, and, in fact, I was stretched along the 
grass under the “Princesse Noble.” That was the name of the 
apple. 

“T mean unless, of course, they—that is to say one of them— 
happens to be your vocation. Then, that one!” 

“TI understand. You think you are called to be a dancing- 
mistress?” 

“Of course not. I haven’t the slightest idea what might have 
been my vocation. But mamma says I can’t have one.” 

“Why not?” 

“She says a vocation is unladylike. To be Miss Barends, 
she says, is my vocation! What I like is arithmetic; stiff sums 
with a lot of complications in them, compound interest. And 
book-keeping! I love book-keeping—especially finding out 
errors !” 

“What do you know, dear young lady, of book-keeping? Do 
you mean keeping books that were lent you?” 

“T am not a young lady, and if I were, I shouldn’t be a dear— 
at all events not yours. And you needn’t make feeble jokes. I 
did all my brother Gerard’s tasks for him at the School of 
Commerce; he would never have got on if I hadn’t.” 

“ And did Gerard do your needlework ? ” 

“No. Don’t laugh at my brother; I won’t stand it! Gerard 
offered to touch up my drawing for me—he draws very prettily— 
but I wouldn’t have it. I thought it would be mean.” 

“But it wasn’t mean for you to do his work? I don’t quite 
follow your argument.” 

“T’m not arguing; I hate arguments. The two things are 
quite different. A woman has to help men. They’d never get 
along if she didn’t.” 

“True,” I answered meekly; “they help us into the world, 
and they hurry us out.” 

“Huh!” 

“Good-bye, Miss John.” 
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What happened that evening I heard from Alfred, the third 
brother, aged ten. At least, with youthful ingenuousness, he 
told me as much as he considered judicious. 

It appears that Mademoiselle Doucillon, John’s latest French 
governess, had frequently expressed with perfunctory eagerness 
her horror of “the men.” Her feelings were therefore naturally 
fluttered when, entering her room in the twilight, she found a 
great drunken fellow sprawling, snoring, across the bed. With- 
out stopping to inquire how a dummy could snore, she filled the 
house with her screams. Everybody came running out into the 
corridor, and the children enjoyed the sight of their father in 
exceedingly undignified undress. 

After dinner John was called into the drawing-room. She 
knocked up against a little table as she entered. Her father and 
mother exchanged glances. They sat on both sides of the mantel- 
piece, and looked exactly as a naughty girl’s father and mother 
ought to look. 


“John,” began Mynheer Barends sternly, “this sort of thing 
cannot continue.” 

“What sort of thing, papa?” asked John sweetly. Then, 
afraid that the question partook somewhat of subterfuge, “Oh, 
you mean about the dummy. I have begged mademoiselle’s 
pardon. Whoever thought a big woman would be afraid of a 
doll ?” 

“Whoever thought a big girl—of sixteen—would play such 
idiotic pranks ? ” 

“Such disgraceful, unladylike pranks,” put in Mevrouw 
Barends. 

“Yes,” said John submissively. 


“In fact, your behaviour has simply become unendurable,” 
continued the lady, with some anger; “and, as the only solution, 
we shall send you to school!” 


“To school?” echoed John, “oh, papa, do you think that 
would be good for me?” 


“It would be good for the boys,’ said Mevrouw Barends 
grimly. 

“It would be good for the boys,” echoed Mynheer. “ You 
make the grossest abuse of your immunity asa girl. If one of 
the boys were to permit himself a tenth of the mischief you 
perpetrate I should flog him within an inch of his life.” 

“True; I had forgotten the boys,” admitted John, more meekly 
still. 


“Poor little Alfred and Tommy must be spared your evil 
example,” said the mother. 
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“They are dear boys,” replied John. “Papa, don’t decide 
just yet about my going to school. Somehow, I don’t think it 
would be good for me. Let me speak to the boys and tell them 
not to follow my evil example.” 

“ Annie, you are impertinent !” exclaimed her mother. 

John stared in open-mouthed amazement. Then she said: 
“But, mamma, after all they don’t follow my example. You 
say so yourself!” 

“Leave the room!” replied her mother. Mynheer Barends 
pompously sighed acquiescence. John crept away, and found 
the three elder boys waiting outside. 

“Come to the schoolroom, all of you,” she said. They gathered 
in solemn conclave. John mounted on the back of a chair. 

“Boys,” she said, “I am going toa boarding-school.” A shout 
of protest arose. 

“Hush, you will wake Tommy! He is so small he doesn’t 
count. Yes, I am to be sent to a boarding-school—for playing 
tricks.” 

A deathly silence followed. 

“ Not, mind you, for being unladylike,” continued John, nodding 
her black head, “nor for being untidy, and tearing my clothes, 
and upsetting things, and making blots. To all these I plead 
guilty. But for playing tricks. Well, I like tricks. They’re 
great fun, sometimes. Ah me!” she heaved a deep sigh, and 
looked up wistfully to the schoolroom ceiling, “how I used to 
enjoy them once!” 

None of the three boys spoke; they were busy inspecting their 
boots. 

“At boarding-school,” mused John, “I shall have to be proper 
all day. You can’t jump down the stairs, two steps at a time, at 
boarding-school. At boarding-school they teach all the girls to 
behave like Cousin Sue.” 

A smile crossed three grave faces at the thought of John’s 
behaving like that very affected little lady, Cousin Sylvia, whom 
“those aggravating children” had nicknamed Sue. 

“T propose,” began Gerard svlemnly, “that we all go to father 
and promise to be sureties for John’s good behaviour.” He looked 
meaningly at his two young brothers. ‘“ We will promise for her 
that she won’t play any more tricks.” 

‘*T feel nervous,” said Alfred. 

“Oh, indeed?” exclaimed John. “I'll go with you!” 

‘‘No; you stop here,” commanded Gerard, who was eighteen, 
and wore an incipient moustache. The three boys marched off 
to the drawing-room and interviewed their parents. They were 
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very affectionate, and affecting. Alfred remembers that, when 
he accepted the responsibility for John’s reformation, he placed 
his right hand on his heart. 

“Very well,” said their father, touched, and bearing down 
Mevrouw Barends’ objections, “but the first time anything of 
the kind occurs again, she goes!” 

The boys trooped out. John, disdaining eavesdropping, had 
posted herself at the further end of the hall. 

“And now, you youngsters, listen to me,” said Gerard; “the 
first time a practical joke occurs in this house again I'll buy a 
cane and lick you worse than my father would.” 

There was a moment of awed silence; then Alfred burst out, 
“You used to——” 


“Never mind what I used to. There was no talk of boarding- 
schools for John in those days.” 

John demonstratively kissed. her three brothers, in spite of 
their opposition, rumpling their hair, as was her wont. 

“Tf I could hate you for anything,” said Gerard, “it would 
be, John, for rumpling my hair.” 

“TI haven't damaged the back-parting,” replied John; “it’s 
lovely, the back-parting. Like a path that ends in a bush.” 

“Go and wash your hands, there’s ink on them,” angrily retorted 
Gerard. 

“And bear’s grease,” answered John, running off. “Never 
mind, Freddy, don’t look glum. You can always start business 
under your own name, if you choose!” She popped her head 
back through the schoolroom door. “And ask papa to make up 
the accounts!” 

But for several weeks all went well. At least, the mischief 
John got into was all of her own concocting. She tried, untanght, 
her brother's bicycle, and damaging the machine considerably, 
damaged herself still more. Her sprained wrist rendering her 
especially awkward, she poured a whole torrent of beer over her 
mother’s dress, and broke a glass on her toilet-table. And, being 
taken by Gerard, for comfort, a sail in his sailing-boat, she fell 
into the water. Mademoiselle Doucillon, who was the only 
“authority ” apprised of this mishap, foolishly promised to keep 
the secret—after much eager pleading on the part of all the boys 
—and then still more foolishly betrayed it. Two days later a 
most interesting portrait in mademoiselle’s bedroom, a young 
Frenchman in military uniform, mysteriously disappeared. John 
indignantly protested against the charge of having committed 
an action her womanly instincts characterized as “ mean beyond 
words.” Nevertheless, her parents decided to take a step for 
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which reasons abounded, and the young lady departed to a 
superior establishment, whose horrified proprietresses hardly 
recognised her as such. On the evening of her departure, 
Gerard, who surely was all weakness and good nature, actually 
carried out his threat. To this circumstance Alfred never alluded. 
But he has confided to me his conviction that, in the days when 
the two elders were as little as he was, few tricks (of the many) 
had been perpetrated for which anyone was thrashed. ‘“ Catch 
Gerard taking his share,” the young gentleman added spitefully. 
I felt he was right, but I thought it judicious to say, “ You are 
biassed.” He inquired what was the meaning of this word, and 
on the spur of the moment, I gave him an apposite answer, which, 
however, I dare not set down. 

John wrote cheerful letters from school, and her mistress sent 
reports which at first described her as lamentably deficient in all 
the acquirements a young girl of her position ought to have 
possessed. Then, gradually, the school took unto itself the credit 
of incipient “improvement.” When she came back for the holi- 
days, the anxious boys, in response to her anxious questions, said 
they did not see it. She breathed a great sigh of relief and 
tumbled down her black hair, which had been made to grow into 
a “bob.” But her father, who, she thought, was looking red and 
congested, and her mother, who was grown fatter than ever, 
nodded approval to each other. “She is growing up handsome,” 
said Mevrouw Barends. “She was always handsome,” replied the 
merchant. “I hope she will marry well.” The friend who was 
dining with them laughed at this idea. He was Barends’ great 
rival in the India trade of the city, his one rival, his one friend. 
“T beg your pardon,” said Nicholas Brook, “ but it seems so absurd 
a conception! One can hardly realise, as yet, a Mrs. John!” 

“She is nearly eighteen,” replied the merchant, nettled. 
“That, of course, seems an infantine age to a bachelor past 
forty.” 

« Hovering, hovering on the edge!” cried Nicholas Brook. 

“To cavil at your age is to confess yourself old,” replied 
Barends. “Do you know, it is very extraordinary, Brook, the 
one thing that girl appears to be clever at is sums. She doesn’t 
care tuppence for literature, poetry, and so on, her school- 
mistress says. But she’s good at all practical work, and at arith- 
metic.” 

“ Not at sewing,” put in Mrs. Barends. 

“Of course I know. I know all about your children, as much 
as yourself,” replied Brook. “‘ Haven’t I seen them grow up? You 
will have to put John into the business,” he laughed. 
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“ Gerard won’t be much good there,” replied the merchant, and 
sighed. 

Mrs. Barends rose from table. “You have: had wine enough, 
Jan,” she said. “ Don’t take any more.” 

“Why, nonsense! I’ve only drunk three glasses of claret.” 

“ The doctor doesn’t allow you more than two.” 

“Qh, the doctor ; what rubbish! Doctors always grudge you 
any drink that tastes good!” 

But a few months later, John was suddenly called away from 
school by the tidings of her father’s death in a fit. 

She rushed back—some people’s thoughts rush on such occa- 
sions; some people’s lag—she rushed back and fell, heart fore- 
most, into a scene of more than ordinary confusion. Death has a 
horrible habit of pulling away, in our card structures, the very 
card on which the whole edifice hangs. He is an artist in his 
way ; there exists no more picturesque arranger of ruins. 

Mevrouw Barends, utterly bewildered and shaken, sat in the 
darkened drawing-room weeping noisy tears. A sense of her 
widow’s importance was upon her, and in this, as in a woollen 
garment, she wrapped her shivering desolation. She was one of 
those women whose social assumption and household aplomb are 
borne up on a flow of continuous prosperity—one of these 
magnificent dahlias whose husband is the pot. “Oh, Annie,” she 
said, weeping, “oh, dear Annie, the burgomaster’s wife has already 
called!” 

On the dining-room sofa lay Gerard, white and interesting. 
In the schoolroom the two schoolboys were quarrelling over 
postage stamps. When John entered, they both simultane- 
ously gave way, and Alfred went to build up bricks for little 
Tommy. 

“ Who is doing things?” asked John of Gerard, when she had 
cried her cry and got calm. She sat on the table in the dining- 
room opposite Gerard’s sofa. 

“What things? Ob, nobody! We're expecting Uncle 
George.” 

“ Uncle George is no good,” replied John emphatically. 

“ Well, he’s all we’ve got. Never was a family had so few con- 
nections. Mamma with no brothers at all, and papa with only 
Uncle George.” 

“Uncle George can’t lace his own boots!” exclaimed John 
impatiently. “You know papa always used to say so. Uncle 
George can just live in his sleepy village and read his Latin books. 


He’ll sit with mamma and sigh. Somebody must act, now papa’s 
dead.” 
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“Oh, John, how can you be so coarse?” said Gerard, and the 
tears came into his pale-blue eyes. 

She left him in disgust, and went to find the family butler. 
Fortunately, that domestic had been with them many years, and 
was become, as far as Mevrouw Barends’ fretful masterfulness 
would allow, a bit of a factotum. “Do you know what has to be 
done?” she asked with a gulp. “Then tell me.” And together 
they got everything ready for the widow’s approval. That lady 
suggested a number of impracticable aiterations, said John was 
unfeeling, and finally acquiesced in all the arrangements she after- 
wards declared to have been unsuitable in themselves or erroneously 
carried out. Uncle George came and sat by his sister-in-law in 
the dreary drawing-room. He sighed so seldom that John could 
not help feeling a little aggrieved. 

And the first few solemn days passed by, amid a downpour of 
perfunctory sympathy, a good deal of public notice and much 
semi-vfficial mourning. When the grand funeral was over, the 
Barendses began to realise that it is eusy for an active man to 
know everybody, to be generally esteemed and universally re- 
gretted—-and that that is all. 

It was no surprise to John to find Gerard shedding tears one 
morning, all by himself, in his father’s room. 

He started up. ‘‘ What do you mean by——?” he began. 
“What——?” He sank back in his chair. ‘“ Look at these!” 
he said, with a sweep of his hand across a whole floor of papers, 
spread out before him. “I can’t make head or tail of these.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“A lot of business letters and things, sent up from the 
office.” 

“Of course,” she said, “ the office. I quite understand.” 

“Do you? I wish you did.” 

“Why don’t you ask somebody to help you, Gerard ?” 

“ There’s only one man could help me, and he’s our chief rival. 
Papa told me never to speak to him about the business.” 

“You mean Nicholas Brook? I wonder papa should say that. 
I like Mr. Brook. In these days he has been as kind as an outsider 
could be.” 

“Oh, you talk because you know nothing of business! Only a 
girl or a fool would ask advice of a rival.” 

Without answering, she drew some of the papers towards her 
and began studying them. He would have pulled them away. 
“Ob, nonsense!” he said. “ You can’t understand. We shall 
have to sell the business, or something!” 

“Sell the business!” she cried, facing round. 
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“Yes, of course. I’ve been telling mother. It'll be an awful 
loss, but it can’t be helped.” 

“And what'll you do?” 

“Nothing, I suppose. I must see. There'll be enough, I 
should think, for all of us to live on.” She swept all the docu- 
ments into her arms and went off to her bedroom. 

Half an hour later she looked in upon her brother.. He was 
lying on the sofa with a book. 

“T don’t understand them all,” she said. “I understand a zood 
deal. I’m going down to the office to talk with Myuaheer 
Perk.” 

He started up, with angry opposition, but already «he had 
closed the door and was gone. 

She went straight to the office, and asked for Mynheer Perk. 
She found the book-keeper in her father’s private room, and quite 
unconsciously, seated herself in her father’s place to discuss the 
morning’s post and the general state of affairs. 

“ Mynheer Perk,” she said, “it surely would be absurd to stop 
the business?” 

For a moment there arose before the dep: :dent’s eyes a brilliant 
vista of an unique opportunity. He waited one second, then he 
said resolutely: “Most certainly it would be disastrous.” Then 
he added: “‘ And yet Mynheer Gerard——” 

“ Mynheer Gerard ?”’ 

“You see, Juffrouw, there is only Mynheer Ge-ard.” 

She got up, went. to the dull window, looked out on the dull 
court. 

“You and I must keep on the business together,” she said, 
“I could do the book-keeping, at least some of it; I can learn 
more. And Gerard must get into it also. He will, if we don’t 
press him. Just now he is too nervous. I will talk it all over 
with Mynheer Gerard, Mynheer Perk.” 

She held out her hand, and the funny little middle-aged fogy 
bent over it with a bow which he felt was a success. 

Much talking, however, had to ensue between all parties 
concerned, and many objections had to be fought down, before 
the widow, her children and the old book-keeper could agree as to 
how things should work. It was figures did it in the end, as on 
most similar occasions, hard plus and minus, for and against. 
John, with Perk’s aid, figured out in black and white, what the 
sale of the business would mean to the family. They were not 
as rich as they had always believed themselves to be. The three 
younger children were still at school. Brought face to face with 
the facts, Mevrouw Barends consented, and John very quietly, 
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undramatically, settled down as best she could to the unwelcome 
routine of the office. 

For, when the first excitement was over, and the veiled curiosity 
of the clerks had subsided, the life, to a restless creature like 
John, was most wearily monotonous. Gerard came, out of regard 
for his sister, but was really no good. John emphatically was. 
“She has the regular business instinct,” said little Mynheer Perk ; 
“I could not have managed without her. Honestly, I confess, I 
have not the business instinct. I am too nervous, I have not 
suficient initiative. I am an excellent book-keeper. Now she 
thin: s that is her forte; she is mistaken. She is accurate enough, 
but, Mynheer Brook, she makes blots!” He threw up his hands 
in horror. Nicholas Brook listened silently, with a smile. He 
had offered assistance some weeks ago, to Gerard, but had been 
excitedly, and therefore almost rudely, repulsed. He still called 
from time to time, but more rarely, for Mevrouw Barends had 
been taught by Gerard to look upon “the rival” with suspicion. 
The lad, in his nervousness and incompetence, buried his head in 
the sand. John, meanwhile, plodded on. Once Brook had ventured 
to chaff her. 

“Don’t,” she sai¢t. “I like you. But don’t.” And he had 
immediately desis‘ed. Mevrouw Barends sighed. “ Annie has 
thrown away,” she said, “what chances of marriage she may 
possibly have had. Nobody would marry a queer girl like that.” 
Meanwhile the business remained fairly prosperous, yet John’s 
end and ambition seemed defeated, for Gerard instead of growing 
into his responsibilities, slunk away from them more and more. 

Then a period of crisis came for the India trade, especially for 
that branch represented by Barends and Sons. Jan Barends had 
been largely mixed up with a new system of sugar production in 
Java; a couple of factories with entirely novel machinery (the 
“ Ruffschmidt” process, now so famous) had been started under 
his auspices and worked with his capital. They were barely in 
working order, when the so-called Sugar Panic arose. To keep 
the thing going—to make it, almost certainly, a success—more 
money was wanted, ninety thousand florins at once. It was 
almost impossible, at that moment, to get the sum. With one 
sugar plantation ruined after another, with prices daily melting 
down before German beetroot, the Indian banks refused advances 
at any price. John could understand this, as well as Mynheer 
Perk, and, as one denial after another was telegraphed to the 
office, she sat pale before her books. “ Didn’t I tell you so?’ 
cried Gerard, nervously sniggering. “It was madness for me to go 
on with the business! And now we are ruined !” 
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“ Not ruined yet,” said John. 

“ Very nearly,” said little Mynheer Perk. 

“You have telegraphed to the Batavian and Borneo Banking 
Company,” said John. “They haven’t answered yet. Meanwhile, 
Gerard, please let me write my letters.” She turned to the 
papers before her and began scribbling away. An hour later the 
telegram was brought to the office. They all three gathered 
together to read it. The Batavian accepted on mortgage and a 
high rate of interest—arduous terms. 

“ Well, that’s all right then,” said Gerard. 

“For the moment,” muttered Mynheer Perk. 

“ We must do all we can,” said John. “The terms are bad, but 
they might have been worse.” 

Mynheer Perk went off to the Exchange for his daily visit ; 
meanwhile the young people worked on. They were not prepared 
for the state of excitement in which the frigid little man returned. 
“Do you know,” he said, trembling, as he closed the glass door, 
“who has done this thing? No. You would never guess!” 

“‘ Nicholas Brook,” answered John. 

“How ?—you knew!” cried the little man, disappointed, 
amazed. 

“No, I guessed,” replied John. 

“Then, our ruin,” groaned Gerard, “is only a question of 
time. At the earliest opportunity he will sell up, foreclose!” 

“So I suppose,” acquiesced Mynheer Perk. “It is a very clever 
stroke of business. It renders him absolute master of the sugar- 
market here.” 

John got down from her stool. “I don’t believe it,” she said, 
“T don’t understand. I am going to ask him.” 

Gerard stretched out his arm. “ Don’t be a fool!” he said. 
“You're always meddling and bothering. Why can’t you do your 
bit of work, and leave the worry to me and Perk ?” 

John stopped, with her hat already on. “I believe he has done 
it out of sheer kindness, or something,” she said. “ You dont 
want to be beholden to him, do you?” 

“ N-n-no,” replied Gerard. 

“Sheer kindness, my dear young lady?” cried Perk. “ Just look 
at the terms!” 

“ Well—if he means mischief ——” 

“ He must mean mischief,” said Perk. 

“T can give him a bit of my mind,” concluded John, and she 
fled. 

She drove boldly to Nicholas Brook’s office, a thing she detested. 
What work she had done in the firm she had always rigorously 
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done behind the scenes. “I typewrite for Gerard;” that was her 
explanation of her presence in the sanctum. 

Nicholas Brook received her immediately in his private room. 

“ What can I do for you, John?” he said cheerfully. 

“Nothing,” she answered stiffly. “That was what I came 
to say.” 

“It isn’t much to come for. But perhaps you are hardly as 
busy, at your place, as we are here?” 

“Don’t sneer; that’s one thing I can’t stand,” replied John, 
her lip trembling. “ Rightly or wrongly, we are informed, that 
a considerable advance for which we applied to a bank in India 
has been accorded us, through them, by—you! I want to know if 
that’s true?” 

“ And supposing I refuse to answer your question?” 

“That will be sufficient answer. You refuse?” 

“ No.” 

“You needn’t, for your face has answered. Now, I want to 
know why ?” 

“You are too clever a reader of faces, John. Positively 
dangerous.” 

“Do not laugh at me. God knows I am not in a laughing 
mood. We are very nearly ruined. Do you want to ruin us 
entirely? I don’t believe it.” 

“ Does Gerard ?” 

“ What I want to know is: why have you done this action that 
looks cruel? The terms are terribly hard.” 

“Ah, you don’t believe I could be really cruel? Thanks.” 

“T don’t know. I don’t understand,” said poor John, almost 
crying. “I could see the enormous advantage of crushing our 
business. Perhaps, if I were in your position, I might do it 
myself.” 

“But you can’t quite realise me in that réle, all the same! 
Thanks again.” 

“ After all, I don’t think it very much matters. Gerard will 
never be good at the business, certainly not unless he has far 
better help than mine. But it’s awful to think we had better 
have stopped when papa died.” And John began to cry in 
earnest. She stopped almost at once. “ Don’t think I’ve come 
here to move you by playing the cry-baby,” she said fiercely. “I 
don’t want to move you. But you’re papa’s old friend, and I want 
to understand.” 


“You are perfectly correct,” replied Brook, “in your assump- 
tions. I want to absorb the business.” He spoke slowly, looking 
away from her. She waited, staring. 
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“Tt is absurd that these two should still run side by side—still 
more, that they should fight each other. I intend, if you will 
allow me, to become a partner in your business, if you will become 
a partner in mine?” 

She bent forward, listening. 

“TI am growing old—I am one and forty. You are nearly 
twenty, I believe. Of course I have some experience, and you 
have energy! And you have a whole family to look after, so in 
one sense, I am younger than you. John, darling, have I got you 
here at last ?—you brave, dear, queer girl? Gerard and you made 
it impossible for me to help you decently. You must either take 
me into partnership, or go smash!” 

“Td rather go smash, under the circumstances!” replied John, 
drawing back. 

“No you wouldn’t, you're too good a man of business! It 
would be sheer waste of—of everything, and a good business man 
never wastes. But he ventures and—and, look here! I’m going 
to venture!” He caught her in his arms and kissed her. “ And 
win!” he said. 

“I—I should like to have been made love to properly,” said 
John. 

He held her at arms’ length. “John!” he cried, in protest, 
“’tis the last thing you'd have liked! ” 

“Mamma has always declared I should never marry,” replied 
John. 


“For once, then, you must venture to contradict her!” said 
Nicholas Brook. 











Round my Smoking-Room. 


In a topmost angle of an old Georgian house, abutting on a 
landing where, so says local tradition, a Whiie Lady walks at 
certain seasons—I can’t say when, for I have never met her—is 
my smoking-room. 

A professional valuer would probably name five-and-twenty 
pounds as the utmost he could say for its contents, but to me they 
are valuable, if only for the associations, and in some cases the 
histories, linked with them; and my visitors exclaim as they 
enter, “ Why, it’s quite a museum!” But it has no claim to be 
called a museum; it is simply a motley collection of odds and 
ends, some inherited, most gathered during a wandering life 
extending over twenty years. 

Classification is impossible, for the objects are suspended, and 
laid, and fixed, and shelved just where there happens to be space, 
so let me briefly describe a few at random, and in my affectionate 
allusion to some of the articles I may perhaps have the sympathy 
of some readers, who know how far stronger a claim upon the 
regard an intrinsically worthless object often has than one which 
would fetch a long price as a curiosity or a gem. 

On one nail close to the door hang an ivory-knobbed stick with 
a prodigious ferrule, and a constable’s staff. The former belonged 
to “ Farmer George,” and was constantly used by him during his 
walks on the terraces of Windsor Castle, and was given to me by 
an old Windsor pensioner who had nothing better to offer. The 
latter was served out to my father when he was enrolled as a 
special constable during the Chartist riots of 1848. A huge 
wooden spoon close by proclaims the fact that one year I was the 
worst shot in Number One Company of the Victoria Rifles! 

Passing by a silken Japanese kakemono, or wall-picture, picked 
up in an obscure temple in Tokio at a time when genuine curios 
were to be got at about a quarter of their present prices, we reach 
the mantelpiece. This is a sort of shrine to the presiding goddess 
of the room, for on and about it are distributed pipes from every 
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part of the world. A long German porcelain pipe flanks an 
intricate machine bought in the bazaar at Benares; close by are 
an American corn-cob pipe, a Japanese gentleman’s smoking 
apparatus, consisting of pipe, pouch, and girdle fastener of 
quaintly carved ivory, an old English clay found in the cellars 
of an inn at the foot of Streatham Common, a Chinese opium pipe 
from Shanghai, a Chinese tobacco pipe bought in the very heart 
of the wonderful, teeming city of Canton; Swiss, French, Italian, 
Arabian, Turkish, and Algerian pipes, and innumerable old 
British friends in meerschaum, clay, and briar. About the 
pipes are distributed a number of odds and ends. Amongst them 
area couple of Biddenden cakes. ‘“ What is a Biddenden cake ?” 
may well beasked. Eight hundred years ago, so says the tradition 
of the little Kentish village about ten miles from the smoking- 
room, there lived at Biddenden two ladies named Elisa and Mary 
Chulkhurst, who were joined together for thirty-four years after 
the manner of the Siamese twins. When one lady died the other 
very naturally followed suit, and it was found that by their will they 
had bequeathed certain lands in the parish for the benefit of the 
poor, and had also expressly commanded that on every Easter 
Sunday, after morning service, a distribution should be made at 
the church gate of ale, cheese, and little cakes of flour stamped 
with the effigies of the ladies, and marked “ Elisa and Mary Chulk- 
hurst. In a.p. 1100, Biddenden.” The custom is still kept up, 
but, like so many of our quaint old English observances, has 
become rather a nuisance, as people who have nothing to do with 
Biddenden flock hither and turn the occasion into a sort of orgie. 

On the wall above, a couple of velvet caps with tarnished gold 
tassels carry me back to the comparatively early days of Rugby 
football when the “hacking” code was in vogue, and a game 
between two old rivals as often as not ended in a free fight. One 
episode in particular I recall. It was in 1868; the occasion a 
fierce match between the two rival Woolwich “crammers,” 
Rippen’s and Claydon’s I think, or it may have been Kieser’s and 
Pritchard’s; the place Blackheath. At any rate, having done 
their best during an hour and twenty minutes to maim each 
other as much as possible, the rival “twenties” joined hands 
and proceeded to paint Blackheath village red; in other words, for 
the space of two hours, despite the efforts of the police, they 
kept things in an uproar from Montpelier Row to the Proprietary 
School gates. 

If those old caps could speak they would tell us that a football 
scrimmage in those days was no joke, by the lord Harry ! 

Passing by a cluster of curios from all sorts of outlandish places 
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—a Dyak shield, a brace of formidable New Zealand war-clubs, 
a Pelew Island lady’s hair-comb, a “swizzle stick” or cock-tail 
mixer from the West Indies, the shield of a sentinel at the palace 
of the Maharajah of Jeypore, a pilgrim’s bell from O Yama in 
Japan, and a holy water vessel from one of the Benares bathing 
ghats—we come to a huge iron key suspended to a nail. 

Thereby hangs a tale. 

Her Majesty’s ship Iron Duke was at Lisbon some twenty-eight 
years ago. A brother of mine was a midshipman on board, and 
he, with some half dozen companions, proceeded on shore. Middy- 
like, they enjoyed themselves in more or less uproarious fashion ; 
it was very hot, and, weary with much sky-larking, they sought 
a temporary asylum within the walls of a stately edifice whence 
proceeded the sound of enchanting music. It was the Grand 
Opera House, and the company were rehearsing the piece for the 
evening. Demurely enough the middies comported themselves 
for some time, but the British middy is not a sedentary animal, 
and little by little the visitors got to applauding, and criticising, 
and chaffing, and even contributing to the choruses in a way 
which provoked the wrath of the stage manager, and down upon 
the young gentlemen he swooped with all his company and turned 
them out into the street. 

But, alas! the key of the opera-house was outside the door; the 
demon of revenge prompted my brother to turn it, take it out, 
pocket it, and march off. And there it hangs on my smoking- 
room wall. It is unnecessary to state that the midshipmen of the 
Iron Duke did not concern themselves how the imprisoned opera- 
singers got out. 

A stand of battered, whipped, and pegged cricket-bats carries 
me over more years than I care to reckon of enjoyment of 
England’s grand old game. These old veterans have figured in 
matches played under all sorts of circumstances in all sorts of 
places, and bring up pleasant memories of cricket tours in Kent 
and Devonshire, of games played on cocoanut matting, on sand, 
on the iron soil of West India Island savannahs, on the new 
ground at Yokohama, for the grass seeds of which we had to send 
to Frisco, on the splendid ground at Shanghai, at Hong Kong, at 
Singapore, on English village greens, and once on the classic 
Oval. 

Close to them hangs a frightful-faced, gaudily-painted toy tiger 
of wood, every joint of which is moved by strings. This was 
bought under that long pillared arcade which leads up to the 
famous Shwe Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon, and another had to be 
purchased to assuage the tearful envy of a chubby little Burmese 
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rascal who held the hand of a pleasant-faced mother with a cigar 
as big as a sausage between her lips. 

Near this hang a trio of Moorish curios bought in the native 
bazaar at Tangier—a primitive guitar decorated with bits of 
looking-glass, Spanish military and divers other buttons, a huge 
powder-flask studded with brass nails, and a fliut-lock pistol of 
blunderbuss dimensions. And a pretty how-d’e-do the Spanish 
customs officers at Cadiz made over these trumperies, mulcting 
us in duty which was actually more than the articles cost, and 
examining the rotten old pistol with as much suspicion and 
gravity as if it were a latest patent sovereign destroyer! 

A trophy of hats next claims attention. The most prominent, 
because the most gorgeous, is the fire helmet of a Japanese fire- 
brigade chief, 2 cumbrous metal affair, decorated with ribs and 
kuobs, and with two upstanding wings emblazoned with a crest. 
The position of fire captain in an old-time Japanese brigade was 
uo sinecure. He was also standard-bearer, and it was his duty 
to mark the advance or retreat of the flames by standing as near 
them as he could. Rivalry between brigade captains, heroism, 
and foolhardiness brought about the death of many a one of these 
brave fellows. 

Next to it is an American fire hat of leather, with a large flap 
behind, and the words “ Independence 8. F. E.” on a plaque on 
front. In Japan it was part of our recreation during the long 
winter months to attend the fires, and before our British company 
was rigged out in the orthodox brass helmet, to many and many 
a fire have I gone in this head-gear, the battered and tarnished 
appearance of which is sufficient testimony that ours was no mere 
parade work. 

Its neighbour is a tight-fitting leather skull-cap with a small 
peak worn at the back. This is a Durham pitman’s cap, and in it 
I made the descent of the Wearmouth Pit in Sanderland, one of 
the deepest in Britain, an experience 1 can never forget, especially 
the episode of my companions purposely leaving me alone and 
lampless in the silence and blackness, so that 1 might realise the 
phrase of “ hearing one’s own heart beat.” 

The fourth hat is of billycock shape and of a material like 
opaque, hardened jelly. I wore it when I made the descent of the 
East Pool tin mine at Redruth, with a fat candle stuck on in front, 
Possibly if I could have seen in daylight the giddy chasms up and 
down which we progressed by means of perpendicular ladders, we 
should not have enjoyed the experience as we did. 

Eminent instances of the frequent phrase “of no value to 
anyone but the owner ” are afforded by the contents of two ranges 
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of bookshelves in this corner of the room. One holds my personal 
diaries, kept with unswerving regularity for thirty-four years, and 
if I wish to put the clock of my life back a bit, I can do no better 
than to turn toa boyish record of my first experiences at a big 
public school, and laugh over the gravely tabulated expense and 


receipt columns at the end of the book. Here is an entry taken 
at random : 


“ June 18th, 1865.—Had a row with Horne. Fought him. Got licked. 
Price (my house master) jawed me for having a black eye.” 


I met Horne this year in India—a large, bald-headed gentleman 
with a capacious waistcoat, on the point of returning home with a 
well-earned pension after twenty-five years’ service, and didn’t we 
laugh when we recalled our encounter in the deserted garden 
outside Raineybury quad! 

The other shelves hold my sketch books—battered, tattered old 
companions of wanderings almost over the civilised world. 
Herein are the advantages of sketching over photography made 
manifest. The very time necessarily occupied in making a sketch 
invests the event with associations entirely absent from an opera- 
tion in which “ You press the button, we do the rest,” is the guiding 
maxim. During the time employed by Smith in making even the 
barest outline of a sketch, Brown can take a dozen snapshots, but 
Smith’s sketch leaves a far deeper impress upon his memory of 
the circumstances attending the making of it than does Brown’s 
huge collection of photographs upon his; nor does it stop here. 
As you work up the sketches, a whole series of episodes and scenes 
unfolds itself, and you smell the oleaginous Spanish crowd, and 
see the suspicious French gendarme, and hear the whispering of 
the entire Japanese village, and feel the shoves of the Cantonese 
coolies, who would knock you on the head if they dared, whilst a 
hundred memories of sunshine and shade, of solitude and bustle, 
of adventure, of mishap, of comedy, come with the lines you 
are tracing. In short, sketching seems to me to bear much 
the same relationship to snap-shooting that walking does to 
cycling. 

As fitting company stand the guide books, only a shade less 
weather- and travel-worn than the sketch books: not only guide 
books in the modern sense, but old-time works such as “A 
description of Brighthelmstone and the adjacent Country, or 
the New Guide for Ladies and Gentlemen visiting that Place 
of Health and Amusement for the Year 1800,” and Carey’s 
“Itinerary of the Coach and Post Roads of England ” ; and, if only 
as evidence of the wonderful expansion of historical and topo- 
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graphical knowledge during the present century, these volumes 
are interesting. 

On the wall over the book-shelves hangs a Zulu shield brought 
from the field of Isandhlwana by the key-appropriating relative 
before alluded to, with a Zulu club, a bunch of said-to-be-poisoned 
arrows from the Borneo seas, an alpenstock and gourd which 
made the ascent of Mont Blanc at a time when the successfal 
accomplishment of what was deemed something of a feat was 
signalised in Chamounix by the firing of guns and the ringing of 
bells: (It is odd to think what a time gun-firers and bell-ringers 
would have of it now!): a Japanese wakizashi or short sword with 
which the function of seppukw used to be, and indeed is some- 
times now performed, a couple of Japanese fire-hooks, a pair of 
moccasins from Canada, and a shallow, tambourine-like instrument, 
gaudily painted and filled with peas, with which as a rattling 
accompaniment the Iroquois medicine man soothes the last 
moments of the dying. 

Affixed to the same wall are four somewhat interesting 
documents. 

The first is an authorisation to the Army Pay Office, dated 1818, 
signed by Palmerston, for the payment to a great-uncle of the 
writer of a sum of money “in consequence of the severity of 
the wound received by you at Talavera when commanding a 
company.” The second is a passport issued in 1837, “Au nom 
du roi,” to enable the bearer, my father, to travel from London to 
Paris, of which the useful feature is a complete detailed descrip- 
tion of his personal appearance—height, complexion, colour of 
eyes, shape of nose and chin, and so forth. 

The third is “ An Inventory of Slaves, Stock, and Utensils on 
Sicaro Estate in the parish of St. Johns, in the island of Dominica, 
West Indies, taken 1821.” Very curious are some of the slave 
names, There is Bacchus—described as “nearly useless from old 
age”; Billy Pink, John Pierre, who is “ill disposed and a 
runaway,” Angel, who is “ healthy and well disposed,” Jeanvieve, 
Prussia, Benbow, Nelson, Old Zabeth, Venus—aged 74, “ diseased 
and invalided,” Christmas, Mary Stuart, Ophelia, and of course 
any number of Daphnes, Phoebes, Chloes, and Delias. 

The fourth document is a copy of General Orders from Head 
Quarters, Barbados, 1817, and gives us an insight into the terrible 
discipline under which the heroes of Wellington’s day fought and 
marched and guarded. 

Michael Ryan, for instance, private soldier in the Royal York 
Rangers at Fort George in the island of Grenada, for having 
deserted and taken with him one white shirt, one pair of white 
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trousers, one pair of white gaiters, and one pair of shoes, was 
condemned to be shot. 

Private John Anderson of the same regiment, for the same 
offence, plus the carrying off of a pair of blue trousers, was 
condemned “to receive Hight Hundred Lashes on his bare back 
with a cat-of-nine-tails, and to be put under stoppages not 
exceeding the half of his daily pay, until the deficiency of his 
blue regimental trousers be made good.” 

John Benham, private in the same regiment, was treated still 
more severely for similar offences and for having attempted to 
escape to England in the ship Arundel. 

He was to receive One Thousand Lashes, and “ shall be marked 
on the left side, two inches below the armpit, with the letter D, 
such letter not to be less than half an inch long, and to be marked 
on the skin with some ink or gunpowder, so as to be visible and 
conspicuous, and not liable to be obliterated.” 

Fort George, whence these three poor wretches deserted, no 
doubt to escape the dreary irksome exile in what was then a 
pestilential climate, is now a sad, silent, deserted, jungle-grown 
relic of old days, save where the local police have their barracks, 
and many an hour has the writer sat on the crumbling rampart, 
overlooking one of the most exquisite panoramas in this West 
Indian world of exquisite panoramas, thinking of the old days 
when these islands were amongst the brightest, richest gems in 
Britain’s Colonial crown, and these waters were the constant 
scenes of spectacle and battle. 

This is but a selection from the array of objects with which 
every available space in the Smoking-Room is crowded. The very 
pictures are of purely personal interest, consisting as they do for 
the most part of photographs of cricket and football teams, and of 
early sketches contributed to the Graphic. The ragged-looking 
assortment of tiles, tesserz, and bits of pottery appeals to no one 
but to him who associates every piece with some happy day spent 
in the Britain of the long past, be it the Britain of the wild 
North Country Borderland, or that of the gentler, smoother South, 
with long solitary tramps on deserted, half-forgotten Roman 
roads, and days with pick and spade in lonely, quaintly-named 
Roman camps. Nor do the rosaries from a dozen shrines, nor the 
odd collection of walking-sticks, nor the array of drinking mugs, 
nor the quaint josses, nor a hundred other odds and ends, which 
are rubbish in the eyes of the mistress of the house, and sources 
of perpetual worry to the presiding genius of the Dusting 
Department. 

H. F. Ase, 
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fjow Donald Roy got a White Head. 


Ar dusk on a sleety November evening Lauchie Duff walked 
into the Freuchie inn, Amulree, with an aggrieved air and 
the curtest of greetings. He was cold, he was hungry, he was 
wet, above all he was thirsty, and he was not the man to feign 
geniality. 

“Janet,” he said, planting himself before the big kitchen fire, 
“hing that thing ”—holding out the fiddle—“ on a nail against the 
wa’, and, Janet, my woman, if it comes to hairm, as sure’s death 
it'll play to the witches dancin’ on yer grave. That’s a lass,” he 
added, when the beloved fiddle was safe; “yer mother gave ye 
two fine things—good looks and a pickle sense. What are the 
lads thinkin’ of, that they leave ye scrapin’ Duncan McPherson’s 

ts?” 
me And it’s wondering I am what you was thinking of once upon 
a time yourself, Lauchie,” put in the landlord, who had prudently 
followed Mr. Duff into the kitchen. ‘“ Was there no bonnie lasses 
when you was young?” 

Lauchie screwed his face and snorted. 

“H’m,” he said. “God gae some folk wit and some folk nane. 
I was ay in love wi liberty. But, lord! dinna be speakin’ o’t— 
here she comes hersel’”—spying the substantial figure of Mrs. 
McPherson advancing towards the open door. Instantly he was 
up, bowing and capering like a French dancing-master. ‘“ Good 
e’en, mem! I hope I see ye as weel’s my hert wishes ye. See 
what it is to hae the best name in the countryside for hospeetality. 
I just couldna think o’ passin’ without lookin’ in. I declare, on 
my honour, it’s younger yer getting every day, mem.” 

Though the lady had good reason to wish Mr. Duff at the bottom 
of Loch Freuchie, the compliment was irresistible, and she smiled. 
Not to be outdone in good humour, Mr. Duff smiled in return. 

“Tt does a poor auld body good to set eyes on you,” he went on 
Q 2 
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gallantly. “If there’s a cosy neuk and friendly faces in a’ this 
world o’ sleet and dribble, it’s in the Freuchie inn.” 

“ Janet,” said the landlady, “‘ bring Lauchie something hot.” 

“ Listen till her!” cried Lauchie, beaming, and throwing up his 
head. “ Now, if that disna ding a’. In the name of wonder, mem, 
hoo did ye think o’ the very thing that was running in my head? 
Talk o’ angels whisperin’! Janet lass, the heel o’ a lemon and 
just the weest bittie of sugar; a man o’ my years has to be 
carefu’, mem, especially when he’s a fiddler. It’s the last 0’ the 
trades.” And Lauchie stoutly cursed the fate which had made 
him a musical genius, 

A minute later he had clutched the steaming glass out of Janet’s 
hand. 

“ Yer good health, mem—yer health a’!” he cried. “And may the 
Freuchie inn stand as lang’s there’s men to drink good whisky. 
Glorious heavens, the smell o’t!” And the something hot dis- 
appeared at a gulp. 

“That's the stuff,’ commented Lauchie, smacking his lips. 
“Beyond doot or peradventir that’s the stuff to comfort a man. 
Dominie Proudfoot—ye’ll hev heard o’ him, the grandest scholar 
that ever dribbled Greek, and a good body forby—weel, he raves 
about a drink he calls nectir; it seems the ancient heathen gods 
used to get canty on it. But as I told the Dominie, I thocht even 
heathen gods would hev had sense enough to stick to whisky, 
though faith, mem, am dootin’ sense is a scarce thing among gods 
as well as men.” 

The glow of the toddy was at Lauchie’s heart, the glow of the 
fire on his face, the savoury odour of cooking meats and puddings 
in his nostrils, and his thoughts naturally went from drinking to 
eating. 

“Lord! hoo that scent sharpens the appetite,” he remarked, 
sniffing. “Janet lass, what might be in the oven?” 

“It might be venison or it might be troot,” replied Janet airily ; 
“but, as it happens, it’s neither better nor worse than just hare 
pie.” 

“Hare pie!” echoed Lauchie. “God preserve us a’! And would 
ye tell me what better ye could want? Is’t near ready? Hare 
pie! meat fora king. Janet, my bonnie lassie, as ye hope for a 
bit man o’ yer ain, dinna weary us wi’ waitin’. I’m as flat in the 
wame as yer bakin’ board. Mr. McPhairson ”—turning to the 
landlord—“ thank God yer no a fiddler. IfI had three score sons, 
look you, deil a ane o’ them would scrape cat-gut if I could help 
it. Ive just been doon Perth and Crieff way, but ye micht as 
weel play to yer stots as to the folk about there. Talk o’ the ear 
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o’ a tinkler’s cuddy! and as for their whisky, the little o’t I tasted 
was fit to gie any decent man the scunner. Confoond the pack o’ 
them !” 

“So you haf been in Perth and Crieff?” said the landlord. 

“A hev,” said Lauchie savagely, “and that’s hoo they send me 
hame.” He held up a patched and invalided foot. “That's what 
fiddlin’ brings ye to. 

It’s hardly in a body’s power, 
To keep at times frae being sour. 


That’s Robbie till ye, but he just blethered about lyin’ in kilns 
and barns at e’en. I’ve done it. Mark you, I’ve gane to bed by 
a dyke side cauld and weet and supperless, mem. That's a fine 
thing for a man o’ my years and gifts to have to say. Forgie 
me, mem, but instead of sayin’ my prayers I’ve whiles sat doon 
and hed a good half-’oor’s cursin’ tae mysel’. It’s winderfu’ hoo 
it relieves the feelin’s. But ye’ll ken naething o’ that. And for 
a’ oor troubles, that are just as thick as midges in August, as auld 
Job observed, we'll keep a stiff upper lip. When I win back to 
Aberfourie, Dominie Proudfoot ‘Il fork me oot a pair o’ boots. 
Ye'll hev hard o’ the Dominie ? ” 

The landlord nodded. 

“The Dominie’s a rare ane,” pursued Lauchie. “Ye should 
just hear him at his Greek and Hebrew. I declare he swears in 
them time aboot. Think o’ that. Me and him has great bars 
whiles.” 

“A sharp tongue?” said the innkeeper. 

“To common fowk,” answered Lauchie loftily—“to common 
fowk. Faith, he canna afford to quarrel wi’ me. He micht jump 
on you if ye was to tempt him; but he kens better nor to try it 
on wi’ me. The Dominie and me’s owre thick for that. But he’s 
areformitman. Ever since he got the laddie, Evan Kinloch, for 
a scholar—dod I maun speak by the card, as I ance hard a play- 
actor sayin’—I mean the Richt Honirible Sir Evan Kinloch, Her 
Maijesty’s Seecretairy o’ State, by yer leave. He goes to see the 
Queen at Balmoral, Meenister in attendance the papers ca’ it, but 
I kent Evan when his uncle Pitween used to blister his bare legs 
wi’ the switch. It’s perfeckly winderfu’, mem, how some folks 
get on. Weel, as I was sayin’, ever since the Dominie put the 
laddie, Evan Kinloch, through his hands, ye’ll hardly get him 
to look at whisky, him that used,to drink it by the barrel. Yell 
maybe no believe it,” said Lauchie solemnly, “but I gie ye my 
word o’ honour I’ve seen him refuse twenty year auld. Think o’t— 
twenty year auld! Weel, mem”—smiling upon the landlady—* ilka 
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toad till his ain taste. Ye'll no catch me turnin’ my back on 
whisky, no, nor on them that sells it either.” 

In acknowledgment of Mr. Daff’s sweetness of manner and senti- 
ment, he had something hot over again, and by-and-bye there fell 
to him a share of the hare pie which comforted him mightily. 
He knew when he was well treated and intimated his intention of 
“ staying the night.” On the morrow he professed himself “‘ quite 
at hame, thank ye, mem,” and this feeling grew on him steadily 
for three days. On the evening of the fourth day he lay in a deep 
sleep on some straw in the stable, whither he had been carried to 
work off the effects of the superfluous whisky. The pressing 
question now was, how to get rid of Mr. Duff. No innkeeper in 
his senses would dream of driving Lauchie from his door; for 
mysterious judgments always followed such inhospitality. The 
thing must be done by strategy, if evil was to be avoided. 

While the innkeeper and his wife were rather sourly discussing 
their guest they heard the sound of wheels, and, looking out, 
caught sight of the bobbing plumes of a hearse. 

“It is Donald Roy fgetting back home,” said the landlord, 
running to.the window. “It isa cold ride he has afore him, ay, 
and a lonely one too. As sure’s am living I wouldn’t like to go 
over the hill this night on a hearse all alone by myself.” 

- A native of Crieff had died in Aberfourie, and to save expense, 

for the%poor man left no legacies, his relatives had taken him 
across the hills, instead, as was remarked, of paying his railway 
fare, and the hearse was now returning, the driver being alone. 
The landlord hurried to the door. 

“It’s cold work going to funerals, Donald, my lad,” he called 
out cordially. 

“It’s worse,” muttered Donald, descending from the box ; “am 
just clean froze; not a drop of my blood has moved for an hour. 
Crieff funerals are cold outings. Their kirkyards will be both 
colder and older or am down there again.” 

“That’s what Lauchie Duff will be saying,” remarked the 
landlord. 

“ Ay,” responded Donald ; “and has the fiddler been seeing ye? 
I didn’t know he was out yet.” 

“Out?” repeated the landlord. “Out of what?” 

“ Jail,” answered Donald. “I thought the whole countryside 
knew.” 

“ How was it ?” queried the landlord. 

“Oh! just Lauchie’s ordinar way of doing,” returned Donald. 
“Saturday was five weeks him and old Rob Crerar, the Perth 
drover, got drinkin’ together. In the event Lauchie fiddled and 
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Rob was for singing. At that Lauchie made the old black fiddle 
skirl and skreigh like a thing in mortal pain. He swore an oath 
too and said he was a patient man, but he was d——d if he could 
stand it when ravens and cuddies set up to be musical. You 
know what kind of a dander Rob has. ‘Am I the raven or the 
cuddy?’ he roared with a fearfu’ red face. ‘As you like,’ said 
Lauchie. ‘ You can take your choice, for faith it’s the throat of 
the one or the ear of the other whatever ye do.’ With that they 
had it out in the gutter afore the Inver Arms. If Lauchie had 
got fifteen minutes to the business he’d have finished the drover. 
In the end Rob was helped up by Pechin’ Jimie the constable and 
Lauchie had a trip to Perth and free quarters fora month. I 
suppose he’s making his way back on foot.” 

“ Likely,” said the landlord. ‘ But will you tell me what are 
we standing here for? Come in by man, and wet your whistle 
with something warm, for inteet it’s extronar cold this very night. 
Johnny, mind the horses and see they get a drink—and wouldn’t 
they be the better of a feed, Donald? Corn’s cheap the now. 
They will have a long road afore them, poor beasts. Yes, Johnny, 
give them a lippie apiece from the new kist: it’s best.” And with 
that Donald was ushered into the fragrance and light of the inn. 
As a token of friendship he was conducted through the tap-room 
and set by the kitchen fire in the very chair which Mr. Duff had 
occupied. Presently the landlord withdrew, leaving his guest to 
the favours of Mrs. McPherson and Janet. The warmth was 
pleasant after the chill of churchyards, the company agreeable, 
the drink delectable, and Donald sociably spread himself out to 
accommodate all three. 

Outside Mr. McPherson was cogitating deeply. Visiting the 
stable he stood for full five minutes contemplating the snoring 
Lauchie; then turning from the fiddler he contemplated the 
hearse, and as he did so he smiled to himself. Two post-boys who 
happened to be going about noticed the peculiar expression and 
drew their own conclusions. 

“Tf Lauchie was sober enough to sit up this would be his 
chance to get home,” said one of them, nodding at the hearse. 

Mr. McPherson looked at him meaningly. 

“T wish the botheration was out of this, anyway, Bob,” he said ; 
and with that he returned to the kitchen to make certain that 
his guest had proper entertainment. 

When at length Donald appeared and mounted the box an in- 
terested and attentive group gathered to wish him a safe and 
pleasant journey. He did not notice the grin on the post-boys’ 
faces, nor the glance of intelligence exchanged by master and 
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men. The day was already “between the gloaming and the 
mirk,” the wind played weird airs in the bare branches of a cluster 
of beeches and chased lowering clouds athwart a sullen sky. 
Among the grave-stones in the little kirkyard across the road a 
goat lifted its head and bleated pathetically, as if oppressed with 
the loneliness of that place of the dead. 

“ Ye’ve made me stay too long, am afraid,” said Donald, making 
a swift survey of heaven and earth. 

“ Hooch, you will not be afraid of ghosts and bogles and things, 
Donald,” responded the landlord, smiling up at him. 

Donald hoped not. He had not heard that ghost or bogle ever 
did any one harm. Nevertheless, glancing ahead at the black- 
ening hills he suddenly remembered that for a good six miles of 
the way not a single lighted window should give him a cheering 
ray. He was on a hearse too—uncanniest of mortal vehicles 
—and he had to pass at least two spots where “things” had 
been seen. His blood ran a little cold at the thought; but he 
drew lustily at his clay pipe, and called out a cheery “ good-night, 
all,” as the horses, eager for home, swung into the open road at a 
brisk trot. 

The night fell drearily black, with a prelude of tempest in the 
shrill whistle of the wind. For the first two miles his way lay 
through a straggling fir wood, descending into a narrow valley or 
ravine down which a swollen burn tumbled. From this hollow 
the road rose in a sharp ascent of half a mile, running thence 
some seven miles through the heart of a quaggy oozy moor which 
shook as you rode along the highway. One of the spots in which 
“things were seen” was this lonesome wood-bound ravine; the 
other was a tarn in the midst of the bog. In ten minutes Donald 
was descending to the first of them, the story of the murder and 
suicide associated with the place vivid in his mind. As often as 
he had a hair on his head he had heard how John Mackintosb, a 
farmer, while returning from Aberfourie market one dark night, 
with a full purse and too much whisky, was set upon, knocked 
out of his gig, robbed, and thrown with a battered skull into the 
burn. There was evidence that the man had fought desperately, 
and the murderer completed his work with horrible barbarity. 
The law laid hold on Tom Forbes, a Crofter, who had won the 
Victoria Cross for saving a wounded comrade among dripping 
Afghan knives. The law failed: but Nemesis was not baulked. 
Three years passed, years of riotous excess and degradation to the 
old soldier, and one morning he was found hanging from the 
branch of an oak right over the pool in which his victim’s body 
had lain. People took the suicide as the clear judgment of 
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Heaven. Soon afterwards it became known that the spirits of 
John and Tom were not at peace ; for when lightnings illuminated 
the midnight darkness the two had been seen “ girning” at each 
other in immortal hate; and sometimes there was a noise of 
scuffling with oaths and fearful cries such as betoken nameless 
deeds. As he approached the haunted hollow the thought of 
these things made Donald’s spine cold and creepy, and when his 
lamps flashed on the turbid, foam-flecked waters, giving them a 
lurid tinge, he started as if he had seen a vision. He cast a quick 
glance about him: but it was too dark to discern anything by the 
burnside, it was too dark even to see the road save in the streaks 
of light from the lamps. He drove with a loose rein, trusting to 
the instinct of the horses. 

Immediately on crossing the bridge their pace fell to a walk, 
and he knew from the creaking of the harness they were climbing 
the steepest part of the hill. The wind blew in swirling gusts 
which made the “ weepers” on his hat flap uncomfortably in his 
eyes. Between the blasts he could hear the sweep of the stream 
in its rocky course, and the hum of a cataract on the mountain 
side above. Glad at leaving the burn and its grisly associations 
behind, he was tucking the waterproof rug tighter about his knees 
and thinking of his pipe—when in the twinkling of an eye his 
blood froze within him. The vehicle was running smoothly, and 
he could take his Bible oath he both heard and felt something 
moving inside. He pulled up, holding his breath, and listened. 
A blast piped by; then for a moment there was a deep lull and 
he heard the impetuous voice of the stream, strangely and eerily 
truculent. The horses pawed the ground and whinnied ; he gave 
them the lash for their impatience and they leaped their traces’ 
length, giving the hearse a mighty jerk. Then every hair rose 
on his head, and the flesh crept on his bones; for distinct and 
unmistakable there came a rustling noise from within. Hardly 
conscious of the act, he drew up again and listened, breathless. 
For half a minute the wind, the water, and the beating of his own 
heart, were all he heard. Then clearer, distincter than before, 
came the sound of rustling, a sound fearsome to hear in that hour 
and place. In sudden panic he screeched louder than the 
blast, and an icy sweat broke on him as he frantically used the 
whip on the startled and plunging horses. In the wild start 
the hearse rocked and trembled as if it too were seized with 
fright. Donald cast an eye over his shoulder and saw the tossing 
plumes clutching at him. And as they danced their hell-dance 
there came from beneath a gruesome noise of battering and 
cursing. He rose to his feet, lashing the horses with the fury of 
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a living terror, and ever as the hearse swayed and heaved the 
demonic clamour from beneath increased. As surely as God is in 
Heaven there was something uncanny inside, whether ghost or 
devil he dared not guess. The sweat was dripping from his 
brow, he could not get breath: but he somehow managed to 
ply the lash, and he could see the sparks flying from the hoofs 
of the maddened horses. The question was, would the thing 
show itself? A score of times he gasped, as at a chilly grip 
on his throat, and there were horrible hissings in his ears. 

By-and-bye a watery moon began to glimmer dimly from among 
the scudding clouds, casting a fitful ghostly paleness on the 
desolate moor ahead. The road through this quagmire was made 
to shatter wheeled vehicles and the flying hearse bobbed and 
swayed dementedly among the ruts and stones. Often it was on 
the point of going over, but it ever recovered miraculously, to tilt 
and spin on the other side, and again tilt and pitch and jolt. As it 
jerked and bounded the cursing and the battering grew fiercer and 
fiercer. Again and again Donald felt an impulse to leap from the 
hearse and plunge into the morass; but something held him fast ; 
the spell of the unearthly thing within was upon him; he was the 
sport of the supernatural. 

Near the tarn of evil name he had a curdling fear of congregated 
spirits. Heaven pity him, what should he do? A long way off 
his eye caught the ghastly gleam of the haunted water swirling 
in the wind. It was a fit meeting-place for wicked spirits, that 
bottomless hole in the black bog. Not a house was within sight, 
not a soul about to render aid; the traveller might be dragged 
into the peaty depths and none would know where his bones lay. 
The noise within was becoming diabolically violent ; Donald was 
sure he could distinguish sulphurous oaths, and a fresh shudder 
ran through him at thought of what might be in front. He shut 
his eyes with the feeling of the doomed when the hangman draws 
down the fatal cap to shut off for ever the light of day. Another 
minute—God in Heaven alone knew what would happen. He 
gasped like one in extremity ; he could scarcely repress the cry of 
horror in his throat. The next instant his eyes were wide open 
and fixed on the tarn. Nay, as he sped by he turned and stared 
back, unwinking, fascinated by the grey waters curling and 
glinting in the weird light. It was only when a dip in the road 
closed off the view that he was able to keep face to the front once 
more. 

He was now going down-hill and the mad pace was increasing ; 
so was the demonic clamour within. There were several risky 
bits of road in the descent; but Donald never knew how he got 
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over them. To and fro the hearse rocked and pitched and the 
dance of the plumes was insaner than ever. Bat he heeded not 
the rocking and the pitching. One idea possessed him frenziedly—- 
to be on, on at any cost, at any hazard, to see a human face, to be 
delivered from the devil. A cloud of steam overhung the foaming 
horses, and his face was wet with the spume from their mouths ; 
but he recked not of that. The hearse groaned and creaked 
as if going to pieces; but it was the noise inside that he 
heard. 

On the edge of the moor, two miles above Aberfourie, was a 
toll-bar. The sound of approaching wheels brought the toll- 
keeper to the door; but on stepping out his heart leaped to his 
mouth at sight of a plunging hearse and a distraught man on the 
box whirling a broken whip. 

“It’s Donald Roy,” called the toll-keeper, ranning back to his 
wife, his eyes starting with fright. “It’s Donald Roy, and as 
sure’s death he’s seen a ghost or he’s gone daft. He just gave me 
one look in the go-by, but it was awful. He didn’t speak a word ; 
I think he couldn’t. The horses were galloping with all their 
might, yet he was on them with the whip. Donald’s seen some- 
thing this night.” 

A few minutes later the people of Aberfourie were running to 
their doors at a clattering of hoofs which seemed to denote a 
runaway. Then they cried out it was a hearse, and some followed 
to see the smash-up. But Donald had just self-possession enough 
to lean on the reins, and the horses from long custom, wheeled 
and drew up before the Inver Arms. Two or three post-boys 
ran out. 

“I say, Donald, they’ve been steppin’,” said one, glancing at the 
smoking, panting horses. But Donald did not reply. Reins and 
whip dropped from his hands, and he fell forward, coming down on 
the back of the off horse. Alarmed, and gibbering surmises, they 
carried him into the hotel, and he was hardly laid on a bench when 
some one followed crying excitedly that there was something in the 
hearse. Then they understood why the horses were dripping on 
a cold night and how it was that Donald fainted. A lantern was 
brought, and three men courageously proceeded to open the 
hearse door—expecting they dared not imagine what. 

“ Ay, am thinkin’ it’s high time there was a licht,” said a gruff 
voice as the light shone within. “There’s two things I’d like to 
ken—where I am and wha put me here.” 

“Lauchie Duff the fiddler!” cried one of the men, shrilly. 

“Ay, just that same,” said Mr. Duff, wriggling forth, with his 
coat-tails over his head. “This is fine treatment ”—stottering to 
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his feet. ‘Put oot yer ’and—feel me. If there’sa hale bane in my 
body pain’s a leer.” 

He cast his eyes upward and caught sight of the funeral 
plumes. 

“ Holy Juroosalem, what hae we here?” he exclaimed. “ What’s 
this ?” 

‘“‘ A hearse,” said one of the men. 

“A hearse!” repeated Lauchie. ‘“ A hearse!” 

Then a flood of enlightenment came upon him, and he gave his 
feelings vent in the fiery language of which he was master. 

“To dump me in there like a corp,” he added when the worst 
was out. “Mark me, I'll make corps o’ them ’a afore am done.” 

“ Ye’ve nearly done that with some of them already,” remarked 
one of the men. “ Ye gave Donald Roy such a fright he’s fented.” 

“Fented!” echoed Lauchie contemptuously. “Fented! My 
certie, but some folks are fine and genteel. I wonder how often 
he’d hev fented in my place. I’ve got a bastin’ would hae gien 
him cause to fent—and am as dry’s a cinder.” 

He turned and made his way into the inn, where he was 
confronted by the white-faced Donald just returned to con- 
sciousness. 
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“T hear ye’ve been fentin’,” said Lauchie, looking him over. 
“And I'll no say but ye hae the look o’t. Weel, the next time 
ye gie a freend a lift in a hearse dinna be puttin’ him inside like 
acorp. Man’s, it’s no’ neeighbourly. Am thinkin’ we baith need 
something to drink.” 

Soon afterwards Donald was put to bed; when he rose next 
morning he found himself with a white head. 


Joun A. STEUVART. 





Parodies. 


A paropy may be an insult or a compliment, a friendly criticism 
or a severe rebuke; it may serve as evidence of the writer's 
hostility, familiarity, or contempt. It may be the expression of 
ridicule; but it may also be a tribute to popularity, for it is 
obvious that unless the poem parodied be familiar, the wit of the 
parodist is in vain. Aristophanes burlesqued Euripides and 
mightily amused his audience, but we should as soon think of 
parodying Euripides to-day as of writing a travesty upon the 
Venerable Bede. 

A parody that is not up to date appeals to a limited public and 
gradually becomes unintelligible and mirthless, but this does not 
mean that, if the parody is to be a good one, it must be written 
down to the level of the man in the street ; if it were so, some of the 
choicest work of our cleverest parodists would receive less than its 
proper praise, for the man in the street cannot as a rule appreciate 
a parody of anything remoter or less hackneyed than “ The Charge 
of the Light Brigade,” “ Excelsior,” “ The Song of the Shirt,” or 
“The Queen of the May.” Burlesques of Morris (either of them) 
or Whitman, not to say of Cowper or of Coleridge, move him 
not at all, and where the authors aimed at are not well known 
there is no such dreary reading as a collection of pieces of this 
description. 

Yet to the initiated a display of wit that can only be appre- 
ciated by a select band loses none of its charm on that account. 
The consciousness of superiority, the feeling that he is not as 
other men are, the pride that comes from the knowledge that 
what is nectar to him is worse than caviare to the general, all 
these tend to make the appreciation keener, as (to adopt a classic 
metaphor) a fountain rises the higher by reason of a narrower 
aperture. 

Versions of the poems mentioned above as being most commonly 
turned into ridicule are types of the easiest variety of the class, 
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and how easy it is to compose a parody may be gathered from 
their enormous production. Walter Hamilton’s collection fills six 
volumes, and the output is probably as great as ever. In the field 
of parody, however, as with most things which in themselves are 
not difficult, it is not easy to excel. The quantity of rubbish 
bears an overwhelming proportion to what is really valuable, and 
a poor parody is one of the most worthless products of man’s 
ingenuity. 

At its best, the art of the parodist is imitative, if not parasitic ; 
his work cannot be original, so unless it has merits of its own 
of liveliness, or wit, or fluency, to make up for its lack of 
originality, it is valueless indeed. A severe judge might perhaps 
doubt whether the best parodies were worth the writing since 
they are clearly a low form of art; but the majority of readers 
will not lend their countenance to such a view. There is, perhaps, 
more to be said on the question of the moral defensibility of such 
works. Is one man morally justified in parodying another’s work, 
seizing the tangible part of it and holding it up to ridicule? 
Judged merely as a free expression of opinion and as a means of 
exposing what is essentially ridiculous, a parody is not only 
permissible but may be admirable. 


“Oh! Jemmy Thomson! Jemmy Thomson! Oh!” 


was a more effective blow at the line it mimicked than any amount 
of serious critical argument. But the wit should be careful as to 
the target he selects, for we can conceive burlesques on certain 
favourite passages or poems which we should welcome as kindly 
as we should a parody on the Lord’s Prayer. Yet even on this 
point it is possible to be too nice. We well remember the mingled 
sorrow and scorn with which a certain German professor (a close 
English student) received Thackeray’s continuation of ‘ Ivanhoe, 
describing it as an example of sadly misplaced talent and utter 
lack of veneration for the great romancer he was caricaturing. 
What he would have said of the series of parodies Thackeray con- 
tributed to Punch under the title of ‘ Punch’s Prize Novelists,’ 
can only be guessed. These pieces are of the broadest kind, a 
reductio ad absurdum in each case. ‘Phil Fogarty, a tale of the 
fighting onety-oneth, by Harry Rollicker,’ is said to have made 
Lever declare that it was time for him to “shut up shop,” or to 
write on different lines. Disraeli might almost have said the 
same, for his part of the series is one of the most merciless prose 
parodies ever penned. 

Prose parodies are less frequent than poetic ones; but there 
are plenty of writers who, by their peculiarities of diction or of 
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thought, encourage serious and other imitation. Among these, 
Johnson occurs most readily to the mind. In addition to a crowd 
of conscious imitators honestly endeavouring to catch his resonant, 
if verbose, magnificence of style, there were many who were less 
servile, and who, by the avowed exaggeration which is permissible 
in a parody, tried to render his periods ludicrous. Boswell gives 
specimens of a few of these, printing amongst others some 
humorous definitions by Colman, the nature of which is suffi- 
ciently indicated by his description of hodge-podge as“ a culinary 
mixture of heterogeneous ingredients: applied metaphorically to 
discordant combinations.” The brothers Smith were quick to 
notice the opportunities for travesty that the Doctor’s style 
afforded, as may be seen from a single sentence: “ Professions 
lavishly effused and parcimoniously verified are alike inconsistent 
with the precepts of innate rectitude and the practice of external 
policy : let it not then be conjectured that because we are un- 
assuming we are imbecile ; that forbearance is any indication of 
despondency, or humility of demerit.” 

Johnson’s biographer was not likely to escape the due punish- 
ment of the peculiarities and the fame of his book. Parodies 
were launched at him from all quarters imitating his habit of 
recording trivialities and anecdotes telling against himself. Croker 
in his edition of the Life reprinted one of these, ‘A Lesson in 
Biography,’ by Alex. Chalmers, which by those qualified to 
express an opinion is said to be decidedly the best of them all. 

Reference has just been made to the brothers James and 
Horace Smith, and no account of parodies, however meagre and 
inconsequent, could fail to contain allusions to and extracts from 
their celebrated little book, ‘Rejected Addresses.’ When the 
new Drury Lane Theatre rose upon the ashes of the old, the 
managers offered a prize for an address to be spoken on the opening 
night. Asa result, says the preface to the book, “ one hundred 
and twelve addresses have been sent in, each sealed and signed. 
and mottoed, ‘as per order,’ some written by men of great, some 
by men of little, and some by men of no talent.” The volume 
consists of a selection from this “ fair sample of the present state 
of poetry in Great Britain,” and contains addresses pretended to 
have been written by Wordsworth, Byron, Scott, Southey, Cole- 
ridge, Crabbe, Moore, Cobbett, Monk Lewis, and many more, the 
pieces in which the styles of Scott, Wordsworth, and Crabbe are 
ridiculed being first favourites and most frequently quoted. Some 
of the addresses have already lost their savour from the mutability 
of the reputation at which they were directed. Parodies on W. T. 
Fitzgerald or Lady Manners do not convulse us with laughter now; 
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but those on Scott and Wordsworth—by Horace and James re- 
spectively—are destined to last as long as the two poets are 
criticised. In that on Scott the peculiar swing and cadence of 
the original are inimitably reproduced. If Scott had written a 
humorously descriptive poem on the burning of Drury Lane, he 
would have produced something dangerously like the parody— 


“When lo! amid the wreck upreared 
Gradual a moving head appeared, 
And Eagle firemen knew 
"Twas Joseph Muggins, name revered, 
The foreman of their crew. 
Loud shouted all in signs of woe, 
‘A Muggins to the rescue, ho!’ 
And poured the hissing tide.” 


The lines “by W. W.” are equally clever and contain real 
criticism on the early Wordsworthian manner, but they are more 
than merely critical, for some of the verses that Joseph Smith 
wrote might be encountered without a shock in several of the 
lyrical ballads. For example :— 


“Well, after many a sad reproach 
They got into a hackney coach 
And trotted down the street; 
I saw them go: one horse wasj blind, 
The tails of both hung down behind, 
Their shoes were on their feet.” 


Naturally this puerile habit of simple enumeration is eagerly 
noted by the caricaturist, and Mr. Quiller-Couch thrusts at the 
same defect in his “ Anecdote for fathers, designed to show that 
the practice of lying is not confined to children.” The father 
asks his son whether he prefers Oxford to Cambridge, or vice versa. 
He decides in favour of Oxford. 


“* Now, little Edward, say why so; 
My little Edward, tell me why.’ 
‘Well, really, pa, I hardly know.’ 

‘Remarkable!’ said I... 


At this my boy hung down his head, 

While sterner grew the parent’s eye; 

And six-and-thirty times I said, 
‘Come, Edward, tell me why?’ 


For I loved Cambridge (where they deal— 
How strange!—in butter by the yard); 
And so with every third appeal, 

I hit him rather bard. 


Twelve times I struck, as may be seen 
(For three times twelve is thirty-six),” etc. 
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The volume by Quiller-Couch from which this extract is taken 
contains many exquisite parodies, the ambiguous title of the book, 
‘Green Bays,’ suggesting the humour that pervades it. All sorts 
and conditions of poets find a place here—Wordsworth, Browning, 
Praed, Calverley, Scott, Macaulay, Swinburne, Bret Harte and 
others, but one of the best is the skit upon Walt Whitman. As 
most of these jeux d'esprit first appeared in an Oxford magazine, 
it is not surprising that an academical odour should cling to them 
still. This is how Quiller-Couch makes Whitman, in the guise of 
an undergraduate, soliloquise :— 


“TI sit in the boat and think of ‘life’ and of ‘time.’ 
How life is much, but time is more: and the beginning is everything, 
But the end is something. 

I loll in the parks, I go to the wicket, I swipe. 

I see twenty-two young men from Foster’s watching me, and the 
trousers of the twenty-two young men, 

I see the Balliol men en masse watching me—the Hottentot that loves his 
mother, the untutored Bedawee, the Cave-man that wears only his 
certificate of baptism, and the shaggy Sioux that hangs his testamur 
with his scalps. 

I see the Don who ploughed me in Rudiments watching me: and the 
wife of the Don who ploughed me in Rudiments watching me. 

I see the rapport of the wicket-keeper and umpire. 

I cannot see that I am out. 

Oh! You umpires! 

I am not one who greatly cares for experience, soap, bulldogs, cautions, 
majorities, or a graduated Income-Tax, 

The certainty of space, punctuation, sexes, institutions, copiousness, 
degrees, committees, delicatesse, or the fetters of rhyme— 

For none of these do I care: but least for the fetters of rhyme. 

Myself only I sing.” 


What Whitman—who was so convinced of his necessity that he 
could write 


“Let him that is without my poems be assassinated ” 


—would have said to the author of this parody may, to use a 
hackneyed term, be more easily imagined than described. 

As a rule a poet has no reason to feel hurt by a parody. It is 
a legitimate form of exercise, and its imitation deceives nobody. 
Its exaggeration is open, its burlesque acknowledged and self- 
evident, and as its chief point lies in the substitution of trifling 
incidents and foolish sentiments for the serious purpose of the 
original work, it follows that a poem that lends itself to parody is 
not necessarily bad. The poet runs a risk only when his poem 
has no surpassing merit of its own, and the parody is so particu- 
larly apt and popular that the name of the work at once suggests 
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the parody instead of the truecomposition. And in most cases no 
offence is taken. The victim joins in the laugh against himself, 
and goes on writing more verses for his tormentor to exercise 
himself upon. But some poets are unduly sensitive, and in the 
early days of Coleridge’s poetry a case occurred where unpleasant- 
ness resulted. Coleridge published three sonnets which imitated 
the styles of Lamb, Lloyd, and himself; Lamb was too fond of a 
joke to resent his friend’s, and Coleridge of course had no cause of 
complaint; but Lloyd—the worst poet of the three—could not 
afford to be so ridiculed, and the subsequent rupture between him 
and Coleridge is ascribed by Cottle to the soreness caused by the 
unlucky sonnet. 

In his entertaining essay on Thomas Haynes Bayly, Andrew 
Lang declares that the temptation to make fun of his author is 
too strong to be resisted, and he succumbs to the temptation on 
almost every page. He positively revels in it. He begins to 
quote Bayly, and finishes the quotation himself; he gives a long 
extract, apparently from his author, and then declares that he has 
done it himself, and finally, he produces a set of verses, and 
protests that he hardly knows whether they are Bayly or Lang. 
He avers that Bayly is beginning to hypnotise him, and that he 
can hardly ask for a light without “ abounding in his artless vein.” 
Almost any writer who indulges in peculiarities of metre, or who 
identifies himself (as did Bayly) with some particular style of 
versification, is fair game for the makers of parodies, and the 
latter have neither been slow to recognise their victims, nor over 
scrupulous in their selections. Johnson’s sneer at the ballad 
metre suggests itself here, but that simple measure is likely to 
outlive the criticisms of the writer who was apt to make his little 
fishes talk like whales. 

Gray’s Elegy in Upton Churchyard and Wolfe’s well-known 
lines on the Burial of Sir John Moore have frequently been 
parodied, the latter amongst others by Maginn (‘Father Prout’) 
and by Barham. Indeed, ‘Thomas Ingoldsby,’ a prince of 
parodists, has himself given rise to many travesties. 

The attempt made by some Elizabethan pedants to naturalise a 
much less melodious verse, the hexameter, met with the mocking 
reception it deserved. Gabriel Harvey was one of the leaders in 
this crusade of “ quantity ” against quality, and he obtained the 
modified approval of Sidney. He even gained the temporary 
adhesion of Spenser, of all men the most unlikely to be caught by 
such a sacrilegious and unnatural resuscitation. Greene made use 
of this “ twitching, hopping ” kind of verse sometimes, but Peele, 
in the Old Wives’ Tale, ridiculed it, and the mischief-lovin g 
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Nashe brought his rollicking good-humoured wit to bear on the 
side of common-sense. He admits that the Hexameter is “a 
gentleman of an ancient house (so is many an English beggar),” 
and depicts the shortcomings of the metre in words which really 
constitute a parody upon it. He calls it 


“That drunken staggering kind of verse 


Which is all up hill and down hill, like the way betwixt Stamford and 
Beechfield, 


And goes like a horse plunging through the mire in the deep of winter, 
Now soused up to the saddle, and straight aloft on his tiptoes.” 


This was written by Nashe in prose (perhaps to show how prosaic 
after all was the effect produced from such a defective instrument ) 
but it might equally well have been printed, as above, in veritable 
hexameters, for the lines are quite as good as many of Greene's, 
and those of Spenser that have been preserved to show how 
pernicious was Harvey’s counsel. 

If Harvey suffered for his innovating rashness, no less did 
Southey smart for his ill-fated attempts to revive the Sapphic ; 
and with equal desert, for a comparison of one of Southey’s verses 
with one of the stanzas of Canning’s famous parody will show, not 
Canning’s cleverness alone, but also the truth of the adage about 
the nearness of the ridiculous to the sublime. First hear 
Southey sing :— 


“Cold was the night wind; drifting fast the snows fell; 
Wide were the downs and shelterless and naked ; 
When a poor wanderer struggled on her journey, 

Weary and waysore.” 


Now listen to his imitator :— 


“Needy knife-grinder! Whither are you going? 
Rough is your road, your wheel is out of order; 
Bleak blows the blast—your hat has got a hole in't, 

So have your breeches.” 


The Anti-Jacobin did not confine its attentions to Southey or to 
mock philanthropy. The prevailing style of didactic poem was 
parodied in a happy set of heroics called “The Progress of Man,” 
the gravity of whose style is only surpassed by the delightful trivi- 
ality of itscontents. The subject is the completeness of Nature’s 
scheme, and the writer in all ssriousness proceeds to show that 


“To each living thing, whate’er its kind, 
Some lot, some part, some station is assigned.” 


R 2 
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To exhibit the truth of this original proposition he adduces sundry 
examples from natural history :— 


“The feathered race with pinions skim the air— 
Not so the mackerel, and still less the bear... 
Ah! Who has seen the mailéd lobster rise, 
Clap her broad wings, and soaring claim the skies ?” 


Didactic and heroic poems seem to lend themselves to satiric 
treatment, and the literary jester can always shelter himself under 
the shield of authority, for has not the Batrachomyomachia, the 
battle of the frogs and mice, been attributed, though erroneously, 
to “deep-browed Homer,” and is not that work a travesty of the 
heroic epos? Perhaps the most celebrated example of the epic 
burlesque in England is “The Splendid Shilling” by Phillips, 
one of the first, if not the first, English poetic parody in point 
of time. It is a fairly successful attempt to trifle with the 
sounding style of Milton, using his piled-up embroidered sentences 
and his heavy vocabulary to describe the happiness of him who, 


. “void of care and strife, 
In silken or in leathern purse retains 
A splendid shilling,” 


and the sordid miseries of him who is not so fortunate. Phillips 
had the misfortune to be born at a time when the face of the 
genius of poesy was turned away from these islands, and died in 
1705 at the age of thirty-three. It is unfortunate for him that 
his two best poems should be imitations, the serious one of Virgil, 
the other of Milton (though now it is only his connection with the 
bard he mimicked that keeps his memory green), for that he had 
considerable powers of a kind cannot be doubted by anyone who 
takes the trouble to read “The Splendid Shilling” with an ear 
ready to catch exaggerated echoes of Milton’s music. His account 
of the visit of a dun to his lodgings shows to what extent he 
caught the Miltonic ring :-— 


“With vocal heel thrice thundering at my gate; 
With hideous accents thrice he calls; I know 
The voice ill-boding and the solemn sound... 

. . His faded brow 
Intrenched with many a frown, and conic beard, 
And spreading band, admired by modern saints, 
Disastrous acts forebode; in his right hand 
Long scrolls of paper solemnly he waves 
With characters and figures dire inscribed 
Grievous to mortal eyes—” 
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while his description of the woeful condition of his galligaskins 
has made them as familiar as the well-worn nether garments of 
Ian Maclaren’s “ general practitioner” :— 


“My galligaskins that have long withstood 
The winter’s fury and encroaching frosts, 
By time subdued (what will not time subdue!) 
A horrid chasm disclosed, with orifice 
Wide, discontinuous; at which the winds 
Eurus and Auster, and the dreadful force 
Of Boreas, that congeals the Cronian waves, 
Tumultuous enter with dire chilling blasts, 
Portending agues.” 


Goldsmith’s “Description of an Author’s Bedchamber” is some- 
thing in the same vein, but it is a short fragment, and chiefly 
known because of the couplet :— 


“A nightcap decked his brows instead of bay, 
A cap by night, a stocking all the day.” 


If Phillips was the first English poetic parodist in point of time, 
the honour of being the first in point of merit is perhaps due to 
Charles Stuart Calverley, whose “ Verses and Translations,” 1862, 
and “ Fly Leaves,” 1872, contain many of the happiest examples 
of the art. No one is sacred to him, not even Miss Ingelow, and, 
whether he looses his shaft at a particular poem or (which is more 
difficult) at the characteristic style of the writer, the result has 
that spontaneous ease which is essential in a really excellent 
parody. His playful specimen of Browning, who loved “to dock 
the smaller parts of speech,” gives a capital burlesque idea of the 
galvanic jerks and disconnected utterance of the author of “Sludge 
the Medium.” 


“I once did hitch the syntax into verse: 
Verbum personale, a verb personal, 
Concordat —ay, ‘agrees,’ old Fatchaps—cum 
Nominativo—with its nominative, 
Genere, i’ point o’ gender, numero 
O’ number, et persona, and person. Uz, 
Instance: Sol ruit, down flops sun, et, and, 
Montes wmbrantur, out flounce mountains. Pah! 
Excuse me, sir, I think I’m going mad. 
You see the trick on’t, though, and can yourself 
Continue the discourse ad libitum.” 


His Tennysonian deliverance takes the likeness of the “ Brook ”— 


“TI loiter down by thorp and town; 
For any job I’m willing; 
Take here and there a dusty brown, 
And here and there a shilling.” 
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Tennyson, as might be expected of one who was for so long the 
foremost poet of his day, has had his due share of burlesque 
imitators. Some of his shorter poems, being on everybody’s lips, 
have provoked such treatment by reason of their excessive popu- 
larity. Of the most notable example, “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” there are probably a score of versions, good, bad, and 
indifferent; even the enterprising advertiser has smiled and 
marked it for his own. “The Queen of the May” runs it very 
close, one version of the poem by Aytoun appearing with other 
parodies in the “ Bon Gaultier Ballads ” :— 


“You may lay me in my bed, mother, my head is throbbing sore, 
And, prithee, mother, let the sheets be duly aired before; 
And if you’d do a kindness to your poor desponding child, 
Draw me a piut of beer, mother—and, mother, draw it mild.” 


“Home they brought her Warrior dead,” “Break, break, 
break,” and other characteristic examples have met the same 
fate. 

Swinburne in his “ Heptalogia, or the Seven against Sense” 
has parodied some of his brother poets, and he himself has not 
lacked evidences of that humorous imitation which may or may 
not be a mark of sincere flattery. To those who regard “ Atalanta 
in Calydon” as one of the finest of the master’s poems the title 
of Lewis Carroll’s version—“ Atalanta in Camden Town”—is 
calculated to come as a painful surprise; but the parodists have 
as a rule contented themselves with imitating one of his favourite 
measures, a swinging metre that carries the reader breathlessly 
forward till he almost forgets to interest himself in the senti- 
ments he is uttering in the fascination cast over him by the 
rush of the galloping accents. In this connection it is rather 
startling to come across one of the Rejected Addresses be- 
ginning— 

“Sobriety cease to be sober, 
Cease labour to dig and to delve, 


All hail to this tenth of October 
One thousand eight hundred and twelve—” 


One almost looks to see “by A. C. 8.” at the top, and learns with 
some surprise that the verses are supposed to be by the Hon. W. 
Spencer, whose name evokes no poetical recollections. A more 
authentic Swinburnian attempt is Mortimer Cullins’ receipt for 
making salad, which begins— 


“Oh! cool in the summer is salad, 
And warm in the winter is love.” 
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“Take endive, like love it is bitter, 
Take beet, for like love it is red, 
Crisp leaf of the lettuce shall glitter, 
And cress from the rivulet’s bed; 
Anchovies, foam-born, like the lady 
Whose beauty has maddened this bard, 
And olives from groves that are shady, 
And eggs—boil ’em hard.” 


In Q.’s volume there is also a clever Oxford travesty “ by A. C. 8.” 
on the unity of ancient and modern literature. It is far too long 
to quote, but the first stanza will give a good notion of its 
alliterative murmuring facility :— 


“The centuries kiss and commingle, 

Cling, clasp, and are knit in a chain; 

No cycle but scorns to be single, 
No two but demur to be twain, 

Till the land of the lute and the love tale 
Be bride of the boreal breast, 

And the dawn with the darkness shall dovetail, 
The East with the West.” 


The same writer gives an admirable parody on “ The Bells,” a 
more trite theme, it is true, but one to which he gives, in a 
double sense, an air of freshness by its undergraduate setting ; 
the inclination to quote further from his book must, however, not 
be indulged. 

As we have already said, those parodies in which a particular 
poem is singled out for humorous treatment are much easier 
than those which have a more general application. In the first 
case the writer has, so to speak, a framework ready to hang his 
lines on; he can check his progress at frequent intervals by the 
model of whose features he is making a distorted copy; he has 
most of his material to his hand; his art is more mechanical 
and has less of originality. A parody has been defined as a 
“consciously exaggerated imitation of a serious poem the words 
of which should strike the ear with the very echo of the original,” 
which definition apparently assumes that the object of ridicule 
will be one individual set of verses. Here is an extract from 
Calverley which falls in with this definition :— 


“T never had a dear gazelle; 
But I was given a parroquet— 
How I did nurse him if unwell! 
He’s imbecile, but lingers yet. 
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He’s green with an enchanting tuft; 

He melts me with his small black eye: 
He’d look inimitably stuffed, 

And knows it—but he will not die.” 


But, like most attempts to define, it does not cover the whole 
ground; for clearly it is possible to make fun of an author's 
style without hitching the parody on to any of his works, and 
it is obvious that, as a rule, such a proceeding is the more 
difficult because one has “to strike the ear with the very echo 
of the original” without making use of the very sound of the 
original. Occasionally it becomes difficult in such a case to know 
whether the result be a real parody at all, or merely an imitation. 
The Byron burlesque in “ Rejected Addresses ” is a case in point. 
The public of 1812 who bought the volume so eagerly may have 
seen greater possibilities of laughter in “ Cui Bono? by Lord B.” 
than are patent to the reader now, for to the present writer at 
least the effort seems singularly pointless. 


“Ye reckless dupes who hither wend your way 
To gaze on puppets in a painted dome, 
Pursuing pastimes glittering to betray, 
Like falling stars in life’s eternal gloom, 
What seek ye here? Joy’s evanescent bloom ? 
Woe’s me! the brightest wreaths she ever gave 
Are but as flowers that decorate a tomb; 
Man’s heart, the mournful urn o’er which they wave, 
Is sacred to despair, its pedestal the grave.” 


This is one of the stanzas, and to call a collection of such verses 
a parody of Byron is to have a mistaken idea of the term; it is 
only an imitation— and a poor one. 

Byron’s own “Vision of Judgment” is itself a travesty of 
Southey’s Vision, not of the ordinary imitative kind—for while 
Southey’s work is in hexameters, Byron’s is in the octave stanza 
—but of the broader, more elastic variety. Professor Nichol in 
his life of Byron in the ‘English Men of Letters’ series declares 
with a biographer’s fondness that the ‘Iliad’ is not more surely the 
first of epics, nor the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ the first of allegories, 
than the “ Vision of Judgment” is the first of parodies, and he 
follows up this rather sweeping assertion with a sentence of praise 
which, by its extraordinary agglomeration of metaphors, runs 
perilously near burlesque itself. It would be hard in so few lines 
to assemble a finer assortment of images. After premising that 
the execution of the work is almost perfect, he adds: “ From 
first to last every epithet hits the white; every line that does not 
convulse with laughter stings or lashes. It rises to greatness by 
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the fact that underneath all its lambent buffoonery it is aflame 
with righteous wrath.” A work which, apparently at the same 
moment, can shoot, convulse, sting, lash and flame, is surely 
entitled to no niggard praise. 

Though not parodies pure and simple, but rather to be classed 
under the head of burlesque (though the two divisions overlap at 
several points), there are a few well-known dramatic pieces of 
which mention should be made before leaving the subject. Of 
these the first is The Knight of the Burning Pestle by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, a comedy intended (as was ‘ Don Quixote’) to draw 
down laughter upon the old heroic romances. The style of this 
parody may be inferred from the burlesque description of a 
barber :— 

“Without his door doth hang 
A copper bason on a prickant spear; 
At which no sooner gentle knight can knock 
But the shrill sound fierce Barbarossa hears, 
And rushing forth brings in the errant knight 
And sets him down in an enchanted chair; 
Then with an engine which he hath prepared 
With forty teeth he claws his courtly crown.” 


The play is not particularly funny to read; perhaps the authors 


were conscious of something like this, for in the prologue they 
state that it was their intent “to move inward delight, not 
outward lightness; and to breed (if it might be) soft smiling, not 
loud laughing.” There is no danger of its exciting loud laughter 
nowadays; and, if one may judge from the reception it met with 
at the hands (and teeth) of the contemporary audience, there 
never was; in spite of the assertion that the authors “never 
aimed at any one particular” the public rejected it, “ not under- 
standing the privy mask of irony about it.” 

In the Midsummer Night's Dream, Shakespeare had a similar 
fling at the high-flown romances of his predecessors, and he 
himself did not escape equal treatment from his antagonist 
Marston. 

The Rehearsal is better known and more interesting to read 
than Beaumont and Fletcher's play. It is a very entertaining 
though rather disconnected farce in which the little scraps of 
literal parody scattered about are not so good as the general 
inclusive ridicule thrown upon the rhyming, ranting, heroic plays 
then in vogue. The list of the plays parodied in the course of 
the piece is a long one, and anyone who finds interest in such 
matters has plenty of information and plenty of suggestion for 
farther research in the published keys to its allusions. The 
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absurdity of the pretentious warlike preparations, strategical 
directions, combinations, encounters, alarums and excursions are 
beautifully caricatured in the events that befell the two Kings of 
Brentford :— 


“The army’s at the door, and in disguise.” 


This is strongly suggestive of the Critic, and there is not much 
doubt that for his wonderfully witty play Sheridan was largely 
indebted to the committee who were responsible for the Rehearsal. 
There is no key to the Critic to enable the ordinary reader to 
understand all the references to particular passages in the con- 
temporary plays on whose weak places Sheridan laid his exposing 
finger, and there are probably few students who care to burrow 
into the dramatic writings of that age for the purpose of dis- 
covering those defects which have been made the source of so 
much entertainment. It is far more amusing to read the Critic 
than to read the works of Sir Fretful Plagiary, and while the 
numerous dusty volumes of Cumberland and his allies have 
slowly taken the road towards a safe oblivion the little farce con- 
structed at their expense has attained the dignity of an English 
classic. 

Less known than either of these immortal burlesques are 
Fielding’s Tom Thumb, and the Crononhotonthologus of Henry 
Carey. Tom Thumb is a parody of the romantic drama of the 
early part of the eighteenth century, much as the Critic was of 
those of the later part. Fielding’s ‘Joseph Andrews ’ was designed 
to burlesque Richardson’s Pamela, so Tom Thumb is not his only 
essay in that field. Carey is chiefly known as a song-writer, to 
most people only as the author of “Sally in our Alley,” but he 
was the writer of many pieces for the stage, and his Crononhoton- 
thologus, “the most tragical tragedy ever tragedized by any 
company of tragedians,” is really a very happy little extravaganza. 
In the prologue he tells us that his muse— 


“Struts in heroics, and in pompous verse 
Does the minutest incidents rehearse ; 
In ridicule’s strict retrospect displays 
The poetasters of these modern days 
Who with big bellowing bombast rend our ears.” 


He carries out this intention in a short mock-heroic piece full of 
humorously tragic episodes. One of the characters lubours under 
a name full five feet long, the first line of the play being entirely 
monopolised by this unwieldy appellation :— 


“ Aldiborontiphoscophornio, 
Where left you Crononhotonthologus ? 
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Aldi. Fatigued with the tremendous toils of war, 
Within his tent on downy couch succumbent 
Himself he unfatigues with gentle siumbers : 
Lulled by the cheerful trumpet’s gladsome clangour, 
The noise of drums and thunder of artillery, 
He sleeps supine amid the din of war.” 


It appears, however, that the King is not so fortunate as his 
courtier would suppose, for presently he enters declaiming against 
the god of sleep :— 


“Sport not with Crononhotonthologus, 
Thou idle slumberer, thou detested Somnus! 
For if thou dost, by all the waking powers, 
T’ll tear thine eyeballs from their leaden sockets 
And force thee to outstare eternity.” 
(Exit in a huff.) 


Hysterical rant of this kind might seem altogether wide of the 
mark as parody were not passages of almost equal absurdity to be 
found in the pages of Lee and Dryden. The last scene of this 
tragical tragedy is very amusing, and our last extract shall be 
taken from it. The King is dining with his general-in-chief and 
is offered hashed pork. The impious notion that he should “ be 


fed on swine’s flesh, and at second hand,” naturally angers him, 
and in his rage he kills the cook and strikes his host. The latter 
draws and slays the King; then, overcome by the enormity of his 
act, he cries :— 


“Ha! What have I done? 
Go, call a coach! And let a coach be called! 
And let the man that calls it be the caller! 
And in his calling let him nothing call 
But ‘Coach! coach! coach!’ Oh, for a coach, ye Gods!” 


(Exit, raving.) 
Returns with a Doctor. 


Bomb. How fares your Majesty ? 
Doctor. My Lord, he’s dead. 
Bomb. Ha! Dead! Impossible! It cannot be! 
I'd not believe it, though himself should swear it. 
Go join his body to his soul again, 
Or, by this light, thy soul shall quit thy body. 
My Lord, he’s far beyond the power of physic, 
His soul has left his body and this world. 
Then go to t’other world and fetch it back. 
(Kills him.) 
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And if I find thou triflest with me there, 

T’ll chase thy shade through myriads of orbs, 
And drive thee far beyond the Verge of Nature. 
Ha!—Call’st thou, Crononhotonthologus ? 

I come! Your faithful Bombardinian comes! 

He comes in Worlds unknown to make new wars, 
And gain thee empires numerous as the stars. 


(Kills himself.) 
Enter Queen and Others. 


O horrid! horrible, and horridest horror! 
Our King! our General! our Cook! our Doctor! 
All dead! Stone dead! Irrevocably dead! 
Oh! 
(All groan, a tragedy*groan.) 


The burlesque is not a long one, and it still retains its vitality. 
The reader who is unacquainted with it may look forward to 
spending a very pleasant hour among its bloated personages and 
tumid talk, and if the quotations here made induce him to turn 
to the play itself he will find there plenty to reward him for his 
trouble. 

If something more recent than Carey is required we have a 
modern parodist in Mr. Owen Seaman, whose “Battle of the 
Bays” brings us down to Sir Edwin Arnold, Le Gallienne, John 


Davidson, Alfred Austin, and Kipling. The poet of “The Seven 
Seas” has not often been better hit off than in ‘The Rhyme of 
the Kipperling,’ a tale full of “sailorman” expressions hopelessly 
confused, and prefaced by an author’s note—‘ No nautical terms 
or statements guaranteed.” Kipling’s vivid directness of relation, 
his rollicking metres, his technical vocabulary and his trick of 
repetition are admirably caught. 


“It was the woman Sal o’ the Dune, and the men were three to one, 
Bill the Skipper, and Ned the Nipper, and Sam that was Son of a 
Gun; 
Bill was a Skipper, and Ned was a Nipper, and Sam was the Son of 
a Gun, 
And the woman was Sal o’ the Dune, as I said, and the men were three 
to one. 


There was never a light in the sky that night of the soft midsummer 
gales, 

But the great man-bloaters snorted low, and the young ’uns sang like 
whales; 

And out laughed Sal (like a dog-toothed wheel was the laugh that Sal 
laughed she) : 

‘Now who’s for a bride on the shady side of up’ards of forty-three ?’” 


Mr. Seaman’s book is a delirious joy to the admirer of parody. 
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Its author has been’ called the modern Calverley, and no greater 
praise could the parodist wish for. “The Battle of the Bays” 
carries on the bestitraditions of an art which, for all its apparent 
worthlessness and triviality, is not to be despised. After all a 
parody is generally nothing but a satire with the fierce-looking 
mask taken‘ off, and it is none the less effective for its levity. 
After a:prolonged diet of favourable reviews a corrective is some- 
times necessary to the belauded poet, and to the parodist falls 
the task of gilding the“philosophic pill—which, from the time of 
Horace to that of W. 8S. Gilbert, has always been considered a 
useful and a virtuous office. 


Hersert M. Sanpers. 














How Browne-Martyn and 3 Urarly Made Curselves 
Ridiculous. 


Tuat particular long vacation there were three of us down at 
Spreydon—Browne-Martyn, Carter, and myself. Browne-Martyn 
and I had both gone up from Eton to Magdalen, and I do not 
exaggerate when I say that at that time, it would have been 
difficult to find two better-known or more popular undergraduates 
in all Oxford. But Carter had only been at a second-rate grammar 
school, and would never have gone up to Oxford at all if he had 
not won a scholarship at Corpus. So it will be at once perceived 
that he did not fall quite into the same category as Browne- 
Martyn and myself. However, there we were together at 
Spreydon passing a portion of the long vacation in reading for 
the Honour School of Jurisprudence with Gilliland, the well- 
known Oxford law coach, so we had perforce to make the best 
of it. 

And Browne-Martyn and I really got on very fairly well with 
Carter. Of course we didn’t bother him to accompany us when 
we did the local amusements, otter-hunting, tennis-parties, trout- 
fishing, and so forth. But I think he saw that he was not quite 
on the same level as we were, and refrained from inflicting too 
much of his company on us. And we were not sorry to find out 
that he was so ready to estimate us at our proper value. Some 
people I have met have been very different. 

Browne-Martyn was a very decent fellow, though the least bit 
inclined to swagger because his maternal great-uncle was the 
Earl of Laleham, and his father, Colonel Browne-Martyn of the 
Queen’s Buffs, had gained the Victoria Cross. But a little 
“side” sat upon him right well, for he was a fine all-round 
sportsman and athlete. I rather think that his tennis opened 
the eyes of the pat-ball players in the neighbourhood of Spreydon. 
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And he had an allowance of four hundred a year and very con- 
siderable expectations. 

It is a more delicate task to hit the happy mean in describing 
one’s self, but I think that I may fairly claim to be a more than 
average specimen of the healthy, sport-loving English gentle- 
man. And I am bound to say, if I merely judge from the marked 
attention I have received at the hands of the opposite sex, that I 
am very far removed from being ill-favoured. And if a ‘baronet 
for an uncle is my high water-mark in the matter of relatives, 
yet the pedigree of the Vavasour-Ansons goes back considerably 
further than does that of the Browne-Martyns. Indeed, taking 
one thing with another, I may safely declare that I am no whit 
the inferior of my brilliant companion. And, like him, I have just 
sufficient means for a bachelor to live on fairly comfortably—to be 
exact, nearly six hundred a year. 

I suppose I ought also to say something about Carter, for he 
obtrudes himself very persistently in this story. He came, I 
believe, of a decent stock, but his father had the misfortune to 
be a clergyman and poor into the bargain. Indeed, we were 
given to understand that it was only on account of his father’s 
college friendship with Gilliland that Carter had ever come to 
Spreydon at all. For Gilliland, although no one would have 
thought it to look at him, had a tender corner somewhere in his 
heart. And since young Carter had decided on the bar as a 
profession, he was determined that his old friend’s son should 
make a good start in his career by taking a first class in Law at 
Oxford. If Iam to be truthful I must add that Carter’s beauty 
was a distinctly negative quantity, that he was not particularly 
brilliant at any game or sport, and that as a boon companion I 
would almost as soon have had a corpse. But then Browne- 
Martyn and I were merry souls, and our tastes were probably a 
little too highly educated for Carter. Still, to give him his due, 
he possessed two excellent qualities which we perhaps lacked— 
a wonderful capacity for hard work, and an unfailing good 
temper. 

Naturally neither Browne-Martyn nor I were reading for a 
first class. We merely wanted a third, and were with Gilliland 
because his notes alone were reputed to be amply sufficient to get 
through on. And as we never could do any work in term-time, 
we hoped during the next six weeks to assimilate enough know- 
ledge to at least enable us to escape the indignity of being 
“ploughed.” At the same time we were not reading so hard 
but that we contrived to find time to go to everything in the 
neighbourhood that was worth going to. And it almost goes 
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without saying that we made the acquaintance of all the good- 
looking girls within a radius of eight or ten miles. Most of 
them laid themselves out for us in quite an open way—well- 
born, handsome men were scarce in that part of the werld—but 
Browne-Martyn and I were too wary birds to be caught by chaff. 
There was ong girl, though, who did not seem to care to know 
who we were, or how long we were going to stay, or anything 
about us. And this girl was Iris Cotsford. 

Miss Cotsford was the niece of the Vicar of Wellingfield, the 
next village to Spreydon. She was far and away the best-looking 
girl we had seen down there—both Browne-Martyn and I were 
agreed on that point. Her chestnnt-brown hair had that crisp 
natural curl that is as different from the professional waves of the 
coiffeur as cheese is from chalk. Her eyes were of the deepest, 
tenderest blue ; her mouth, though a little large, was beautifully 
shaped; and her smile disclosed the prettiest teeth I have ever 
seen. 

But Iris Cotsford was poor. And when I say poor I mean it 
in its widest sense. For her father, who we gathered was sheep- 
farming in Australia, was, we were told, practically a bankrupt. 
And had it not been for her uncle’s kindness she would, apparently, 
have drifted into becoming a sort of female savage. At least so 
her aunt gave us to understand one day when Browne-Martyn 
and I were calling at Wellingfield Vicarage. Miss Cotsford had 
not appeared, and merely for the sake of saying something to fill 
up a gap in the conversation I remarked how well she played 
tennis. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Cotsford replied, with a critical pursing of her 
lips, “she certainly does play well. And she is very pretty, too, 
don’t you think ?” 

To this remark we both gave a very unanimous assent. 

“ But, unfortunately, the poor girl hasn’t a farthing of her 
own,” our hostess, rather unnecessarily as I thought, went on to 
tell us. “Mr. Cotsford is so kind that when her mother died 
he insisted that she should not be allowed to run wild in the 
Australian bush, but should come to us and be educated with our 
own daughter. But of course,” she continued, after a slight 
pause, during which we had probably struck her in the light of 
possible suitors for her niece’s hand, “ there is always the chance 
of her father becoming a very rich man. He has wonderful 
brains and business ability, but so far he has been so dreadfully 
unfortunate.” 

As Browne-Martyn and I walked back to Spreydon that evening 
we discussed Iris Cotsford. And we did not hesitate to admit to 
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each other that we both admired her immensely. But we were 
also equally agreed that our admiration must not be allowed to 
crystallize into anything in the nature of an engagement. 

“She’s an awfully jolly girl, and all that,” Browne-Martyn 
remarked, “and I’m afraid that she’s a little bit spoony on me 
already. But of course, in my position, I could not possibly 
dream of marrying a girl without a penny to bless herself with.” 

“T don’t know so much about her being spoony on you, as you 
so elegantly phrase it,” I replied a trifle angrily—for Miss 
Cotsford had certainly paid more attention to me than to Browne- 
Martyn. ‘“ Anyway, I’m pretty sure she squeezed my hand when 
I wished her good-bye the day before yesterday. But at the 
same time I am bound to agree that your objection is insuperable. 
For in this commercial age it is quite out of the question that 
any man with an assured position and a fair allowance of good 
looks should throw himself away on a penniless nobody.” 

“TI must say I admire your infernal conceit !” Browne-Martyn 
exclaimed, huffily. “Squeezing your hand indeed! If she had 
even a decent dress allowance I’m hanged if I wouldn’t propose 
to her to-morrow. And if I did I'd be happy to bet you an even 
‘tenner’ that she wouldn’t hesitate long about becoming Mrs. 
Browne-Martyn.” 

“ Well, well, it doesn’t signify much after all,” I said soothingly, 
for my companion’s temper was apparently getting a trifle ruffled. 
“She’s an uncommonly nice girl, but she has no money. And as 
neither of us can therefore possibly think of marrying her, what 
in the world is the good of arguing about it?” 

But Browne-Martyn would not let the subject drop, and insisted 
on harping on the merits and defects of [ris Cotsford the whole of 
the way home. And when at length we reached Churchingdene 
—for so Gilliland’s house was called—he seemed able to do 
nothing but reiterate his views of a possible, though improbable, 
alliance between the houses of Browne-Martyn and Cotsford with 
a persistency that was absolutely wearying. He even con- 
descended to ask Carter, who came in a short time after we did, 
what his opinion of Miss Cotsford was. 

“Which Miss Cotsford?” asked Carter, innocently. “The 
daughter or the niece ?” 

“The niece, of course, you idiot,” Browne-Martyn replied with 
more irritability than grace of diction. ‘ Why the daughter can’t 
be more than fifteen, I should think.” 

“ Well, I don’t suppose my opinion goes for much,” said Carter, 
thoughtfully, “ but if you want it, it is,” with deliberation, “ that 
she is by far the nicest and prettiest woman I have ever met.” 
VOL, OXIX. 8 
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Browne-Martyn was so taken aback by Carter’s announcement 
and his mode of delivering it, that he actually relapsed into 
silence. But he confided to me afterwards that he believed that 
Carter must also have fallen a victim to the charms of Miss 
Cotsford. 

“Silly ass!” he ejaculated, scornfully. ‘As if she'd look 
at a snub-nosed, freckled-faced fellow, with about twopence a 
year to keep himself on, when there are some really decent men 
about !” 

During the next fortnight or three weeks, we saw Iris Cotsford 
pretty frequently. And we both began to seriously fall in love 
with her. She really was an awfully nice girl, and I often caught 
myself wishing that she was not so abominably poor. And 
Browne-Martyn actually went so far one evening as to tell me 
that he was almost afraid he should be tempted to propose to her 
if he stayed on at Spreydon much longer. And although I care- 
fully avoided mentioning the matter to Browne-Martyn, I myself 
had positively been foolish enough, only the day before, to refuse 
an invitation from Carnegie, of Oriel, to stay with him for his 
cricket week. And usually the people whom Carnegie honoured 
with an invitation were not so foolish as to return flimsy excuses 
about having to read hard. 

As I sat there in Gilliland’s study that evening ostensibly 
reading his Digest of Holland on Jurisprudence, but really 
pondering over my strange behaviour, it was suddenly brought 
home to me that I was already more than half-inclined to 
sacrifice myself on the altar of Love by proposing to marry Iris 
Cotsford. I think it is only fair to record the state of my 
feelings at this time, for half-an-hour later an event occurred 
which precipitated my half-formed resolution into a settled and 
immediate course of action. For I idly took up the local paper, 
the Templebury and Tawsham Gazette, and in it, on the page 
dedicated to local news, I read the following startling item of 
intelligence : 


WELLINGFIELD. 


We learn on reliable authority that Mr. Richard Cotsford, the brother 
of our respected vicar, has lately met with a wonderful piece of good 
fortune. Mr. Cotsford, who is at present residing at Coolawamba, West 
Australia, was sheep-washing in a creek on his farm, when he stumbled 
upon a nugget of considerable size consisting largely of pure gold. Mr. 
Cotsford was able to keep his find a secret for some time, during which he 
obtained the services of a well-known mining specialist who carefully 
prospected the neighbourhood. This gentleman has since given it as his 
opinion that Mr. Cotsford’s property at Coolawamba would be a bargain 
to any purchaser at the price of a million sterling. The value of the 
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nugget is reported to be at least £12,000. A rush of gold-diggers to 
the locality is expected. 


We feel sure that Miss Iris Cotsford (the only child of the fortunate 
millionaire), who is at present paying a visit to her relatives at the 
Vicarage, and has already by her kindness and affability made a host of 


friends among rich and poor alike, will receive the hearty congratulations 
of the neighbourhood at large. 


Now I may safely flatter myself that I was always a man of 
decision and resource. And I remembered the old maxim that 
all’s fair in love and war, and proceeded to act upon it. For 
now that inclination and duty seemed so happily blended I at 
once made up my mind to lose no further time, but to go over 
to Wellingfield early on the morrow and pop the momentous 
question. And in order to prevent the possibility of Browne- 
Martyn also reading the paragraph I took the precaution of 
destroying the paper. I also kept up during the whole of the 
remainder of the evening a heated argument on socialism and 
free trade, subjects which appealed to Browne-Martyn in much 
the same way as a red rag does to a bull, and thus skilfully 
contrived to avoid any mention of local matters. And at last I 
had the pleasure of seeing him retire to his room, still angrily 
declaring that agriculture was going to the deuce, and that I was 
next door to a lunatic. 

Next morning I was downstairs in unusually good time. I had 
dressed myself with particular care in a greenish tweed suit, the 
colour of which I remembered hearing Miss Cotsford say she 
liked. But early as I was, to my surprise I found that Browne- 
Martyn had forestalled me, and that he was likewise arrayed in 
his best apparel. Had he perchance also read the paragraph in 
spite of my precautions? A cold shudder ran down my spine 
at the mere thought of such a contingency, but I comforted 
myself with the reflection that I had my cycle with me and 
could get to Wellingfield long before he possibly could either 
by road or rail. For Browne-Martyn affected to despise cycling 
as an amusement only fit for cads. However, I thought it best 
to say nothing to him beyond that it was such a fine morning 
that I thought I would go for a spin on my “bike” after 
breakfast. 

“By Jove,” he exclaimed, “ you are an energetic man! You'll 
find the roads a bit sticky, though, for there has been a lot of 
rain during the night.” 

“Just enough to lay the dust,” I replied. “It’s just the 
morning for a ride,” I added gaily, for he didn’t seem the least 
suspicious, and I began to think that his being down so early was 
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a mere accident. But a remark he shouted after me as I started 
on my way rudely dispelled my confidence. 

“ By the way, Anson,” he said, “I’m going-over to Wellingfield 
by the next train. If you should happen to,be going that way I 
daresay I shall see you. But be careful. The roads are slippery 
and you may meet with an accident.” 

The next train, I remembered, was due at Wellingfield in about 
half-an-hour. But Wellingfield was only three and a half miles 
away, 80 I calculated that I should have at least ten minutes to 
the good even if Browne-Martyn should be bound on the same 
errand as myself. I did the first mile in four minutes, and was 
consequently jubilant, when bang! my front tyre collapsed 
miserably. I was obliged to get off to examine it, but hardly 
had I done so before the hind tyre also burst with such force 
as to rip a large piece of the rubber clean out. And then I felt 
sure that this was some devilish work of Browne-Martyn’s, and 
that he was also going to propose to Iris Cotsford. 

I stood helplessly in the road gazing at my machine and 
heartily cursing Browne-Martyn for perhaps two precious minutes. 
But then I began to collect my scattered wits, and to think how 
I could possibly get to Wellingfield Vicarage first, and thus 
outwit my false friend. 

And I did not take long to make up my mind as to what course 
of action to pursue. I wheeled my cycle into the nearest field 
and left it under a hedge to take care of itself. And then I 
started to run. Fortunately I was in fair training, and despite 
the heavy roads and the shouts and stares of the wayfarers I 
passed, I kept steadily going during the whole of the remaining 
two and a half miles. At last I got to the top of the hill 
overlooking the station, but horror! there was the wretched 
train just coming in punctually to the very second. However, 
I stuck to my task gamely, and even redoubled my exertions 
when I saw Browne-Martyn step spick and span on to the 
platform. 

Even then all would have been well, but for the fact that 
unfortunately he happened to look up and catch sight of me as I 
laboured along the road to the Vicarage, now only a quarter of a 
mile away. And without a moment’s hesitation he began to run 
too. I had a start of perhaps two hundred yards, but I was 
horribly done up with my previous exertions, while Browne- 
Martyn was fresh, and a noted sprinter. The natural result was 
that he was close behind me when we were still fifty yards from 
the Vicarage gate. So as we could not possibly continue running 
right up to the door, and as, if we had been idiots enough to do 
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so, he would have easily got there first, I made the best of a bad 
job and pulled up. 

“You low cur!” I spluttered, as well as my lack of breath 
would allow. ‘I should scarcely have believed that a Browne- 
Martyn would have stooped to so caddish a trick.” 

“Tf you refer to the bicycle,” he replied, langhing hugely, “I 
consider my future happiness of far greater account than a couple 
of burst tyres. And as you can’t possibly go to the Vicarage in 
that awful state of mud and perspiration, I think I had better 
try my luck first while you go back to the Railway Hotel and 
endeavour to make yourself look a little less like a scarecrow. 
If I’m successful, as I expect to be, I'll give you a new bicycle.” 

“You insolent brute!” I exclaimed hotly. And my temper 
got so much the better of me that, in spite of my exhaustion and 
his superior size, I attempted to strike him. But he caught 
my arm, and prevented what would certainly have been a 
black eye. 

“Don’t make a public exhibition of yourself, Anson,” he said, 
“but come back to the Ruilway and havea drink. You can then 
make yourself presentable, and if you like we'll toss up to see who 
shall have first shot.” 

This was more reasonable, and as I was conscious of looking a 
little warm and dishevelled, I agreed to Browne-Martyn’s pro- 
posal, and we retraced our steps towards the station at a more 
ordinary pace. The first thing we did on reaching the Railway 
Hotel was to toss up to see which of us should have the advantage 
of first proposing to Miss Cotsford. And to the great chagrin 
of Browne-Martyn the spin of the coin declared itself in my 
favour. 

“TI can’t honestly say I wish you luck,” he commented, “ but 
it serves me right for meddling with your machine. I don’t see 
it’s much use my staying here, so I shall go back to Spreydon 
and wait until I hear whether you have been accepted or refused. 
Come over to the station and find out when the next train 
goes,” 

Accordingly we went across to the station. And while we 
were there looking through the time-table, who should come on 
to the platform but Miss Cotsford—accompanied by Carter, of all 
people! I hardly know which pair looked the more sheepish, we 
or they. But Miss Cotsford quickly recovered her composure, 
whispered something to Carter, and hastily disappeared into the 
booking-office. And then he came up to us, and remarked as 
coolly as you like : 

“Would you men mind telling Gilliland that I shan’t be back 
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till this evening. Iam going to take my fiancée to Saltport for 
the day.” 

Browne-Martyn and I stared at him in undisguised amazement 
for the space of a minute or so. But then we remembered what 
was expected of us on such an occasion. 

“Hearty congratulations, Carter!” I exclaimed, with a smile 
that I could not for the life of me prevent being somewhat forced 
and sickly. 

“You lucky dog!” cried Browne-Martyn in the same breath, 
with a really creditable show of warmth. 

“Thanks awfully, you fellows,” Carter replied quietly. ‘“ We 
have really been engaged since last vacation, you know, when I 
met Miss Cotsford at a place in Warwickshire. She was in 
England three or four months before she came to Wellingfield. 
Indeed, it was chiefly because she happened to be at Wellingfield 
that Gilliland was kind enough to ask me down this vac.—though 
he has been awfully good about my schools, too. But our engage- 
ment was only made public yesterday. For till then we were 
both poor. Now I’ve come into fifteen hundred a year.” 

“You lucky dog!” ejaculated Browne-Martyn once more. 
“Fancy your both coming into fortunes at the same time!” 

“Oh, you saw the report in the local paper about the nugget ? 
Well, I’m sorry to say that I believe the whole thing is entirely 
fictitious. At any rate, not a soul has heard a word about it up 
at the Vicarage.” 

“Oh, well, never mind,” replied Browne-Martyn, cheerily. 
“You have enough for two anyhow. Come along, Anson, let’s 
go and drink their healths. And when you get back to 
Churchingdene,” he added in a lower tone when we were out of 
earshot, “go down on your bended knees and thank a kind 
fate that we have been so providentially saved from making two 
most egregious asses of ourselves.”’ 

Onstow Deane. 











George Gascoigne, Soldier and Port. 


On the 21st of March, 1572, an English ship lay in sore distress 
off the port of Brill or Brielle, on the coast of Holland. It had 
sailed the previous day from Queenborough, bearing English 
volunteers and munitions of war for fighting against the tyranny 
of Alva. The port for which it was bound was little known—or 
so the ship-master affirmed—to English merchantmen, who on 
voyages of gain made for other harbours than Brill, and the 
Dutch pilot who had consequently been brought with the 
voyagers displayed such incapacity that the gallants on board 
began to wonder if he had been bought over by Alva to ruin 
them. After being almost run aground they had had to take 
in sail and lie idle for nearly two hours, and when at length, on 
the pilot’s assurance that the tide was favourable, they had raised 
their sails again and thought their troubles were over—when 
with joyful hearts they had read “that pleasant song, the 
hundred and seventh psalm,” and counted themselves as good as 
arrived at the haven where they would be—the vessel struck, the 
helm was broken and rendered useless, a rent was made in the 
timbers, and the voyagers were driven to the pumps and to their 
prayers. They lowered a boat, which was lost with many of the 
volunteers and the crew; those who stood by the vessel discharged 
their guns to draw attention to their plight, but without avail ; 
even a hoy that sighted them and bore down to their bark turned 
away and left them to perish— 


“Within the sight 
And hearing both of all the pier at Brill.” 


And what naturally moved their sorest indignation was— 


“The foul despite 
Of drunken Dutchmen standing there even still, 
For whom we came in their cause for to fight, 
For whom we came their state for to defend, 
For whom we came as friends to grieve their foes! 
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They now disdained (in this distress) to lend 
One helping boat for to assuage our woes.” 
And not till some Englishmen who were on the pier drew their 
swords upon the “cankered churls” and forced them into exertion 
did the Dutchmen rescue their intending allies, or such as yet 
survived, from the perils of the seas. Such is the story, graphi- 
cally told by George Gascoigne, of his inauspicious start on that 
expedition to Holland in which he supplemented his literary 
activities by military, and entitled himself to sign his later 
writings with the motto, Tam Marti quam Mercurio. While the 
record of his Dutch experiences throws some interesting side- 
lights on the relations between the Netherlands and their English 
supporters, Gascoigne is worthy of remembrance also as one of 
the principal poets—perhaps one should rather say verse-writers 
—of the earlier half of Elizabeth’s reign, the pre-Spenser period. 
Sackville, if he had not deserted the paths of literature for the 
more profitable region of diplomacy, would have occupied a far 
more important place than Gascoigne in the literary history of 
the time, but though Gascoigne never manifests a poetical 
imagination comparable to that of Sackville, he challenges 
attention by the wide variety of his literary activities. He is 
translator, dramatist, satirist, prose story-teller, writer of love 
poems, of masques, of descriptive sketches, and of literary notes. 
It is no small thing to have been the precursor of greater men in 
so many different directions. 

He was probably about forty-seven when he sailed for Holland 
in 1572, and his career up to that time would seem to have 
rendered him notorious rather than famous. He was the son of a 
country knight of Bedfordshire and a descendant of the celebrated 
judge who committed Henry V., when Prince of Wales, for con- 
tempt. After studying at Cambridge, he entered at the Middle 
Temple, and seven years later became a student of Gray’s Inn. 
The length of this interval suggests that his legal studies had 
not been pursued with any regularity, and this conclusion is 
confirmed by the fact that we hear of him at a later time as 
“returning ” to Gray’s Inn after an absence confessedly employed 
in an idle and extravagant sojourn at Court. He sat as burgess 
for Bedford in the last Parliament of Mary and in the first of 
Elizabeth, but this, especially in the son of a well-to-do country 
geutleman, does not imply any adoption of political life as a 
steady occupation, even to the limited extent to which it could be 
so adopted in his day, and we hear of him no further in a political 
capacity for many years of Elizabeth’s reign. At one time he 
owned considerable property, which he squandered in making a 
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fine show at Court, thinking by the mere splendour of his apparel 
to gain a substantial footing in the world—an expectation which, 
even in the showy age of Elizabeth, was not destined to be 
realised, 

Already literature was exercising its attractions over him, and 
kis travels in France and in the west of England are known to 
us mainly or solely by the sonnets and other small poems in 
which the feelings aroused on his journeys found utterance. It 
is probable that he was a man of no deep fixity of purpose and 
was much at the mercy of passing emotions. He has left on 
record that his poem, “The Complaint of Philomene,” was 
commenced when he was riding one April day between London 
and Chelmsford, and that the fact of his being “ overtaken with 
a sudden dash of rain” was sufficient to make him discontinue 
the poem (which he left unfinished for thirteen years) and “strike 
over” into another poem based on sundry psalms expressing the 
appeal of a sinner to the mercies of God. The incident might, 
no doubt, have happened to many another writer, but it fits in 
peculiarly well with the impression which Gascoigne’s own 
accounts of his life leave upon us—the impression of the 
“unstable” man, who “ shall not excel.” 

Gascoigne had a very facile pen—or, as Puttenham in his 
‘Art of English Poetry’ says of him, “a plentiful vein ”—as is 
shown by the verses which he wrote when he “determined to 
abandon all vain delights and return to Gray’s Inn to undertake 
again the study of the common law.” So highly was the practice 
of verse-writing then esteemed that five gentlemen of the Inn 
required him, before he entered into their fellowship, to write in 
verse “ something worthy to be remembered” on themes selected 
by them. This poetical entrance (or re-entrance) examination 
resulted in the production of five poems, of which Gascoigne 
assures us that the whole, consisting of two hundred and fifty- 
eight lines, was composed “riding by the way” on a three days’ 
journey, and that no part was written down until the journey’s 
end. From the care with which he commemorates the feat and 
particularises the number of lines so composed, he would seem 
to have been of kindred spirit with the challenger of Horace— 


“Detur nobis locus, hora, 
Custodes: videamus uter plus scribere possit.” 


Gray’s Inn as a body, and not merely a few individual members 
of it, was interested in literature, especially in the drama, and 
here Gascoigne earned a position of at least temporary pro- 
minence. He was feeling his way, as English poetry altogether, 
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if we may personify it, was at that time doing; and as the path 
along which poetry felt its way was translation from ancient or 
foreign masterpieces, so it was with Gascoigne. In 1566, 
Supposes, a comedy translated by him from Ariosto, and Jocasta, 
a tragedy adapted, partly by him and partly by a Gray’s Inn 
friend, from Euripides, were acted at Gray’s Inn. The latter 
drama, which for the first time introduced a Greek tragedian to 
English spectators, followed the good precedent of Sackville’s 
“Gorboduc” in being couched in blank verse, the destined 
language of the English poetical drama. It is curious to notice 
that each act of Jocasta was preceded by a dumb show, illus- 
trating, by way of allegory, history, or legend, some quality or 
emotion which it was desired to impress at that point on the 
spectators ; as a dumb show of the self-sacrifice of Curtius, to 
represent patriotism, or of Sesostris in his car drawn by captive 
kings, to illustrate ambition. 

Meanwhile Gascoigne appears to have made no progress in the 
law as a profession. His property was wasted and his prospects 
were gloomy. A marriage with a rich citizen’s widow, however, 
secured him from extreme poverty and perhaps gave him his 
“poor house at Walthamstow in the Forest,” from which he 
dates the dedications of several of his poems. His pen was 
largely employed in writing amatory verse, far the greater part 
of it, he declares, being composed at the request of friends and 
intended to assist their love-suits, not hisgown. We find him, 
now celebrating the beauties and merits of Court ladies (including 
the deceased wife of his chief and constant patron, Arthur Lord 
Grey of Wilton), now aiding some scions of a noble house to 
prepare a species of masque for the celebration of a double 
wedding, but we find nothing to countenance the charge against 
him that he was not only “a common rhymer” (whatever that 
may be) but also “a deviser of slanderous pasquils against divers 
persons of great calling.” This was one of several allegations 
contained in a petition to Parliament against his election as 
burgess for Midhurst, the objection stated in the forefront of the 
petition being that “ he is indebted to a great number of persons, 
for the which cause he hath absented himself from the city and 
hath lurked at villages near unto the same city by a long time, 
and now being returned for a burgess of Midhurst in the County 
of Sussex, doth shew his face openly in the despite of all his 
creditors.” 

This main allegation against him was probably founded on fact 
and indicates that the extravagant habits which had dissipated 
his former wealth had not been abandoned. The petitioners 
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attempted to represent him further as a man of notoriously bad 
character, a “ruffian” and an “atheist,” but much of this may 
have been mere scurrility. The charges must of course be read 
according to the meaning the words then carried; a “ ruffian” 
signified a gay reveller, while an “atheist” denoted merely that 
the conduct of the person so styled was contrary to the dictates 
of religion.* 

That Gascoigne hitherto had not been a success he candidly 
acknowledged, but he maintained, and probably not without 
reason, that his abilities and qualifications merited more success 
than had fallen to him. He was a man of education and ability, 
he had learned from Aristotle comeliness of manners and from 
Cicero elegance of diction, he had acquired knowledge of the law 
and could argue at the bar, he had bought experience of Court 
life, yet, he says,— 

“Yet cannot these, with many maistries more, 
Make me shoot straight at any gainful prick.” 


His experience is not so rare, even among steadier men than he, 
that we can justly attribute his failures solely to his own moral 
defects. 

Dissatisfied at his failures, however caused—burdened with 
debt, and regarded with not a little odium even in the constitu- 
ency which had just returned him to Parliament — Gascoigne 
resolved, early in 1572, to try his fortunes abroad, and, as we 
have seen, joined one of the bands of volunteers who were 
hastening over to Holland to aid the almost desperate fortunes of 
the Prince of Orange. 

We who are familiar with the story of the heroic, protracted, 
and ultimately triumphant resistance of Holland to the tyranny 
of Philip II. of Spain are apt to forget that during a dreary 
space of years, the struggle for freedom appeared to be absolutely 
ended and the hope of it gone for ever. In 1568, the contest 
which for ten years had been growing ever more acute between 
the people of the Netherlands and their tyrants, and which the 
action of Alva and his Blood Council had brought to a head, 
broke out into war—sharp, brief, and, for the time, decisive. 
Orange had organised four separate expeditions against Alva; of 
these, two were crushed as soon as they appeared, the third, 


* It was doubtless in this sense that the word was applied to Raleigh, 
whose writings, like Gascoigne’s, show plainly that he was anything but 
an atheist in the modern sense. In Massinger’s plays the word is con- 
stantly occurring in the old sense, as, for example, where Lord Lovell, 
reproving Sir William Frugal for his harsh treatment of his poor brother, 
says, that in this “I must boldly tell you, You show yourself an Atheist.” 
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under his brother Louis, after a gleam of victory at Heiliger-Lee, 
met with hopeless rout at Jemmingen, and Orange himself, after 
a march in which he vainly strove to tempt Alva into battle, saw 
his troops gradually melt away under his eyes and was forced to 
retire from the country after an inglorious and ineffective cam- 
paign. The Netherlands were prostrate at Alva’s feet and active 
opposition to him was over. His colossal statue, as it rose 
towering over the market-place of Antwerp, expressed—boastfully 
enough indeed, but not untruthfully—what seemed his absolute 
victory over civil and religious freedom. How hopeless was the 
position of the patriots may be read in the careful memoir * in 
which Sir William Cecil, in 1569, surveyed the political situation 
in Europe in order to appreciate aright the perils of his own 
nation. 

To England, in the mind of the well-informed and patriotic 
statesman, the Netherlands question was vital, for he was 
convinced that the Catholic Powers were resolved on an attack 
upon England when they were no longer embarrassed by domestic 
difficulties ‘in France and Flanders; and the condition of affairs 
in the latter country he summarised in the emphatic words: “ The 
troubles in Flanders are so ended that not one person is left 
in Flanders that holdeth up his hand against the Duke of Alva.” 

For the three years which followed 1568 the calm of hopeless 
submission to irresistible tyranny continued, but during this time 
the patient energy of Orange, though he was still an exile from 
his country, quietly nurtured the latent seeds of opposition and 
made preparations for profiting by the difficulties into which 
Alva’s financial policy was sinking him ever more deeply. By 
1572 Orange was again enlisting foreign troops from England 
and other nations, and in that year, as we have seen, a party, 
of whom Gascoigne was one, sailed to Brill to enter into his 
service. 

The name of Brill is famous in the history of the Dutch 
struggle for freedom, from the fact that it was the capture of this 
port by the privateers commissioned by Orange—commonly called 
the “Sea-beggars ”—that commenced the second struggle for free- 
dom, the struggle which proved finally successful. What is very 
noticeable, however, in the history of Gascoigne and his fellow- 
volunteers is that their arrival at Brill was just before its capture 
for Orange. It was on the Ist of April that the sea-beggars 
under Treslong swooped down on the town, demanded its sur- 
render, and, on the flight of the magistrates, summarily took 


* «A Short Memorial of the State of the Realm.’ Haynes’ ‘ Burghley 
State Papers,’ 581. 
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possession. But it was on the 21st of March that Gascoigne 
and his comrades lay tossing on the seas within sight of the pier 
till at last rescued by the Dutch under compulsion. They were, 
therefore, bound for a port which was at the time held by a 
Governor owning allegiance to Alva—and it is consequently 
rather difficult to understand Gascoigne’s remark that owing to 
the Governor being in a drunken sleep when they landed, they 
had to shift for themselves; as though his attention would have 
been likely to be any aid to their projects. 

It was formerly represented that the descent of the sea-beggars 
on Brill was a sudden scheme which had occurred to them on 
their being forced to quit the English ports through an order 
issued by Elizabeth, in complaisance to the Spaniards, that they 
should no longer be supplied there with bread, meat, and beer. 
Gascoigne’s story, however, which shows that ten days before the 
descent on the town, English adventurers were landing there and 
that others had preceded them and facilitated their landing, might 
well suggest that the attack by the sea-beggars on a place where 
they had so many allies awaiting them was not the chance occur- 
rence that it seemed; and such is now declared to have been the 
fact. Froude adduces evidence that the attack was so far from 
being unpremeditated that it had been actually planned with the 
connivance of the English Government. 

Gascoigne’s first reception in Holland was not such as to 
recommend to his good opinion the people for whom he came to 
fight—who at first would have left him to perish, and when they 
rescued him, robbed him of all they could lay their hands on— 
and further experience did not raise them in his eyes. Had he 
been an United States officer writing about the Cuban insurgents, 
he could hardly have spoken more contemptuously of his allies. 
We think of them as patriots who fought the battle of freedom, 
religious and civil, with bulldog tenacity, but they seem to 
have had this treasure of patriotic courage in very earthen 
vessels. Gascoigne’s description of them shows us the seamy‘side. 


“ Methinks they be a race, of bull-beef born, 
Whose hearts their butter mollifies by kind, 
And so the force of beef is clean outworn; 
And eke their brains with double beer are lined, 
So that they march bombast * with buttered beer, 
Like sops of browess pufféd up with froth, 
Where inwardly they be but hollow gear, 
As weak as wind which with one puff up goeth. 
And yet they brag and think they have no peer, 
Because Haarlem hath hitherto held out.” 


* T.c., stuffed. 
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All their plans, he affirms, are habitually laid while they “ for 
drink can scarcely stand,” and yet they flatter themselves that 
they can suck out the secrets of their guests. Licentiousness he 
declares to be widely prevalent, and not least among the nuns, 
of whose public behaviour he records some scandalous particulars. 

From his depreciation of the Netherlanders generally he 
exempts William of Orange, and his eulogies on the Prince 
are perhaps the more weighty for his dislike of the Prince’s 
countrymen. 

“O noble Prince, there are too few like thee; 
If Virtue wakes, she watcheth in thy will, 
If Justice live, then surely thou art he, 
If Grace do grow, it groweth with thee still. 
O worthy Prince, would God I had the skill 
To write thy worth, that men thereby might see 
How much they err that speak amiss of thee.” 


Of Gascoigne’s military experiences he has left us sundry 
particulars in his poem entitled ‘The Fruits of War,’ written 
at intervals during and after his sojourn in Holland, which lasted 
from the spring of 1572 to the middle of 1574. In it he modestly 
disclaims acquaintance with any really “bloody wars” and slights 
the contests in which he was engaged as little better than “ broils.’ 
Soon after his arrival at Brill, the capture of the town by the 
partisans of Orange, as already mentioned, revived the hopes 
of the patriots, and the flame of insurrection against Alva quickly 
spread through Holland and Zealand. For a time, indeed, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, the general of the English forces, carried 
the war beyond the borders of those states by his attack on 
Bruges. Gascoigne records his own presence in the march on 
Bruges, in the occupation of Ardenburgh, and in the trenches 
at Tergoes and at Ramykins. He was a captain in Orarge’s 
army, and led a roving existence as his chief's orders directed 
him. The English troops were 10 unmixed blessing to the land 
which they came to aid, for their pay was uncertain and they 
maintained themselves at the expense of the natives. It would 
sometimes be their chief occupation for a month or more— 


“To break the boors and rack them in a rage 
Because they had no better cheer in store.” 


The English soldier, Gascoigne emphatically remarks— 


“Must have his fill of victuals once a day, 
Or else he will but homely earn his pay.” 


His account of his service in the siege of Middleburgh and against 
Mondragon, who attempted to relieve it, testifies to the heart- 
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burnings that prevailed between the English soldiers and the 
Dutch sailors, who, according to Gascoigne, were a drag on their 
allies :— 


“ At sea the soldier forward still, 
When mariners had little lust to fight ;” 


so that when the English would have attacked the richly-laden 
ships of the Spanish, they were held back till the vessels, with 
all disadvantage of wind and tide, had escaped their grasp :— 


“Such triumphs chance where such lieutenants rule, 
Where will commands when skill is out of town, 
Where boldest bloods are forcéd to recule* 

By Sim, the boatswain, when he list to frown, 
Where captains crouch and fishers wear the crown.” 


A dispute with his Colonel led to his resigning his captaincy, 
but he attested his zeal in the cause by still staying on as a 
private soldier, and even after he had gone to Delft to obtain 
from the Prince a temporary leave of absence, he declined to 
make use of it in view of the Prince’s new dangers arising from 
the Spaniards having commenced the siege of Delft. He enjoyed 
no favour with the Burghers of Delft, who, on account of a 


friendly letter that came to him there from a lady living within 
the enemy’s lines, suspected him of treachery and ordered that 
the “Green Knight,” as he was termed, should not be allowed 
to pass out at any of the gates; yet he remarks :— 


“ When their foes came skirmishing full fast, 
Then with the rest the green knight for them fought, 
Then might he go without mistrust or doubt.” 


In the final attack on Middleburgh, to which Orange went in 
person, Gascoigne fought under his Prince’s eye, and on the . 
surrender of the town was rewarded by Orange with a donation 
of three hundred guilders beyond his pay. 

Gascoigne’s subsequent experiences in the Netherlands illustrate 
remarkably the difficulties in the way of the patriots’ success 
through their distrust of their allies. He was sent with a band 
of English troops to occupy an unfinished and unprovisioned fort 
at Valdenburgh, near Leyden, which, with another fort at Alphen 
on the opposite side of Leyden, was intended for the protection 
of the town. Here, before they were strong enough to fully 
defend the fort, they were attacked by the Spaniards. They sent 
for supplies to Leyden, which fed them with ample promises. 


* Te., retire. 
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“Tt made us hope it would supply our need, 
For we to it two bulwarks were indeed; 
But when it came unto the very pinch, 
Leyden farewell! we might for Leyden starve.” 


Finding their own fort untenable and being apprised of the 
capture of the whole garrison of the other fort, the troops 
evacuated Valdenburgh and retired to Leyden—only to find 
the gates shut in their faces! The English, in fact, from the 
first,— 

“ Were in Holland sore suspect: 
The States did think that with some filthy gain 
The Spanish peers us captains had infect; 
They thought we meant our ensigns to erect 
In King’s behalf; and eke the common sort 
Thought privy pay had made us leave our fort.” 


In this extremity the garrison came to a parley with the enemy 
and surrendered on the terms of having their lives spared. This 
promise to the English was kept with better faith than the 
Spaniards commonly kept their promises to the revolted Nether- 
landers, for the common soldiers were sent home to England in 
ten days, and the officers, who possibly were detained in hopes 
of ransom, were dismissed four months later. In the meanwhile, 
their treatment was of the best ; they were supplied with— 


“ Bread, meat and drink, yea wagons in their ways, 
To ease the sick and hurt which could not go;” 


and no captive, as Gascoigne says, could wish for— 


“ More liberty than on his faith to rest, 
To eat and drink at baron’s board always, 
To lie on down, to banquet with the best, 
To have all things at every just request, 
To borrow coin when any seemed to lack, 
To have his own, away with him to pack.” 


This courteous treatment * he is no doubt right in attributing 
to the anxiety of the Spaniards to keep on as friendly terms as 
possible with Elizabeth—until they should have their hands 
free to attack her. The times were critical, and Orange, who 
was nearly at the end of his resources, declared that he could 
not hold out unless aided by England. There was great debate 
in the English Council whether this aid should not be given, 
and the question of England’s boldly abandoning its position of 


* Gascoigne’s unstinting acknowledgment of his good treatment by the 
Spaniards justifies us in attaching more weight than we otherwise might 
to the faults he finds elsewhere. 
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(official) neutrality was trembling in the balance. Don Pedro 
de Valdez was passing up the Channel with a fleet from Cadiz 
to the aid of Requesens, the successor of Alva, and might have 
been intercepted had the English statesmen so resolved. But the 
judgment of Burghley and Bacon against a breach with Spain 
prevailed, and when Mendoza, in the summer of 1574, came 
over to England on a mission from Requesens to Elizabeth, 
he brought with him, as a token of Spanish goodwill, the English 
officers who had surrendered outside the walls of Leyden, and 
whose lives he claimed to have saved by his own express solicita- 
tion. This may very well have been the fact, for the bulk of 
the Spanish troops, Gascoigne says, were furiously jealous at the 
excellent treatment of the English while the Spanish were in 
distress. 
“So that with hate their burning hearts did swell, 
And bade hang up or drown us every one... 


This sauce we had unto our costly fare, 
And every day we threatened were in deed.” 


Policy however carried the day, and so Gascoigne found himself 
once again on English soil and free to publish his experiences 
and his conclusion that war is sweet—but how ?— 


“Forsooth, to them that never did it try.” 


Whether men fought for glory or for wealth or because war 
was the last resort of the distressed, he judged it to be full of 
disappointment of their hopes. His life henceforth was mostly 
devoted to literature, but he wound up his poem on the “ Fruits 
of War” with the declaration respecting himself that— 


“Tf drums once sound a lusty march indeed, 
Then, farewell, books! for he will trudge with speed.” 


His poems, so far as then written, had, during his absence in 
Holland, been published in what purported to be a surreptitious 
manner; but from sundry indications it seems not unlikely that 
the step was really taken with his concurrence. They first 
appeared as the works of more than one person, under the general 
title of “ A hundred sundry Flowers bound up in one small Posy,” 
and were subsequently published as “The Posies of George 
‘ Gascoigne” and subdivided into “ Flowers, Herbs, and Weeds.” 
They included, in their earliest form, his two translated plays, 
Supposes and Jocasta —a long and dull poem descriptive of certain 
love experiences of his own, recorded as “ The Delectable History 
of sundry Adventures passed by Dan Bartholmew of Bath ”—a 
prose narrative or romance interspersed with poems, entitled 

VOL. CXIX. T 
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‘The Adventures of Master F. I.’—and several small poems, 
amatory, relivious, and otherwise. 

Historically the most interesting of the small poems is the 
“ gloze” upon the text, “ Dominus tis opus habet*—the Lord nath 
need of them—an exposition, in vigorous and direct verse, of the 


ever-increasing “need” and consequent rapacity of the average 
English “lord.” 


“So kings and princes both have left their halls at large, 
Their privy chambers cost enough, they cut off every charge. 
7 * a od = - 
Dukes, earls and barons bold have learned like lesson now, 
They break up house and come to court, they live not by the 
plough : 
Percase their rooms be scant, not like their stately bower, 
A field-bed in a corner couched, a pallet on the floor. 
. * * * * * 
Themselves lie near to look when any lease doth fall, 


Such crumbs were wont to feed poor grooms, but now the lords 
lick all.” 


So also the country knight has given up keeping open house in 
the country, finding it too expensive, and goes up to town, where 
any one indeed may visit him and he will make his friends 
welcome, but only at his table :— 


“His cook shall make you noble cheer, but ostler he hath none ;” 


and his dishes are curious but small, more to satisfy men’s eyes 
than their hunger. 

Meanwhile, because “the lord hath need,” his tenants have to 
increase their rents or to supplement them with frequent presents 
“for fear their lease fly loose.” The pressure is transmitted 
downwards from the farmer to the “country lout,” who is worse 
off in consequence :— 


“His feastings be but few, cast whip-stocks clout his shoon, 
The wheaten loaf is lockéd up as soon as dinner’s done. 


* * * * * * 


Perchance some open mouth will mutter now and then, 

And at the market tell his mate, ‘Our landlord’s a zore man, 
He racketh up our rents and keeps the best in hand, 

He makes a wondrous deal of good out of his own mesne land.’ 
Yea, let such pelters prate, St. Needam be their speed, 

We need no text to answer them but this, the lord hath need.” 


The title of “ Weeds,” as applied to certain of Gascoigne’s 
writings, was a confession that their moral character was open 


. 
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to objection, and certainly ‘The Adventures of Master F. I.,’ 
which occupies the greatest space in the “ Weeds,” deserves no 
better title. This story gave considerable offence, largely, indeed, 
because it was construed as a reflection on some well-known 
personages, though who these might be was a matter of wide 
difference of opinion. When Gascoigne returned from Holland. 
he found he had to confront the opposition of many grave persons, 
and as he was about to turn over a new leaf and endeavour hence- 
forward to win a place in the world by good and useful service, 
he set himself to make the second edition of his writings more 
free from offence. To this end, however, he was less solicitous 
to weed his narrative from moral blemishes than so to alter it, 
by introducing it as a translation from the Italian, expanding 
“F. I.” into Ferdinando Ieronimi, and transferring the scenes 
and persons from “the northern part of this realm” to Italy, 
as to obviate the idea that it was a covert attack on individuals. 

The “ Posies” thus modified, and augmented with “The Fruits 
of War,” his poem on his Netherland experiences, and with large 
additions to the “Dan Bartholmew,” were republished in 1575 
with three very curious prefaces, including one addressed to the 
“Reverend Divines,” apologising for or justifying the republica- 
tion. One of his objects in it, he tells them, was that men might 
know his gifts and that so the virtuous might be encouraged to 
make use of his pen in something tending to his own preferment 
and the profit of his country, and he winds up by “ requiring” 
that the reverend readers, if they think well of his abilities, will 
employ him in matters of greater importance. 

Employment, indeed, he obtained that same year, though 
perhaps not such as he contemplated; for his services were 
utilised by the Earl of Leicester in the entertainments offered 
to the Queen on her famous visit to Kenilworth. Part of the 
poetical addresses in her praise was penned by Gascoigne “ upon 
a very great sudden,” and he also took a share personally in 
the delivery of them, in the character of a “Salvage” man who 
met her as she returned from hunting. He also contributed the 
words for a pleasing little masque, turning on Zabeta (i.e. 
Elizabeth) in her character as formerly a nymph of Diana’s train, 
until removed and promoted by Juno seventeen years ago to high 
position, but not yet induced by her toembrace matrimony. The 
poem closes, however, with an urgent appeal by Juno’s messenger, 
Iris, in favour of marriage, assuring the Queen that— 


“Never wight felt perfect bliss but such as wedded been.” 


It cannot be said in this case that the advice fell uponTdeaf 
T 2 
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ears, for, with Gascoigne’s usual ill-luck, the masque was never 
acted at all; it was ‘prepared and ready, every actor in his 
garment, two or three days together, yet never came to execu- 
tion.” Possibly its strong advocacy of the Queen’s marriage was 
thought by the directing powers to be unseasonable, her only 
possible remaining suitor being Frangois, Duke of Alengon, who 
was then more or less kept in confinement by his brother 
Henri III., but Gascoigne himself could only attribute the 
omission of his masque to “lack of opportunity and seasonable 
weather.” The visit to Kenilworth, like many other out-of-door 
functions in Tudor days, was largely spoilt by heavy rain; 
fine weather could no more be counted on in England then 
than now. 

Gascoigne was still anxious to bring himself to royal notice as 
an aspirant for employment, and having observed, on the Queen’s 
stay at Woodstock after her visit to Kenilworth, that a masque or 
entertainment performed there, called Hemetes the Hermit's Tule, 
took the royal fancy, he presented it to her as a New Year’s gift 
on the 1st of January, 1576, with translations into Latin, French, 
and Italian, and with a dedication requesting employment in her 
service, whether as a man of the sword or of letters. He has 
often been credited with the authorship of the masque, but in the 
dedication he expressly distinguishes between the author and 
himself, the translator. It has also been supposed that his suits 
for employment under the Crown were fruitless, but such was not 
the fact. He was employed in some way in the Queen’s service 
in the summer of 1576, as is clear by the words of his dedication 
to her of “The Grief of Joy” at the next New Year. 


“ Not that I think my poems anyway worthy to be once read or beheld 
of your heavenly eyes, but that I might make your Majesty witness how 
the interims and vacant hours of those days which I spent this summer 
in your service have been bestowed. Surely, Madam, the leaves of this 
pamphlet have passed with me in all my perils, neither could any day’s 
travail so tire me but that the night had some conference with my restless 
(and yet worthless) muse.” 


In 1576 he gave the public what may justly be regarded as his 
best work, “The Steel Glass,” a satire or survey of the faults of 
his time. “The spacious days of great Elizabeth,” if we may 
trust Gascoigne—and I think there is abundance to bear him out 
—were faulty days indeed, and he would represent them in 4 
faithful mirror; not in— 


“The crystal glass which glimpseth brave and bright, 
And shows the thing much better than it is,” 
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but in the unflattering steel glass which the old satirist Lucilius 
had bequeathed to— 


“Those that love to see themselves, 
How foul or fair so ever that they are.” 


Having first noted in the steel glass his own shortcomings, he 
then surveys in it, firstly the ideal of each class of society—king, 
knight, priest, and peasant—and then the very different actuality. 
The classes are to be understood comprehensively. The “king” 
stands not for the sovereign alone, but for the governing classes 
and the nobility. In the sovereign, indeed, an Elizabethan poet 
can acknowledge no defect; she is the person— 


“ Whose high foresight provides 
That dire debate is fled to foreign realms, 
While we enjoy the golden fleece of peace.” 


But the wastefulness of Court expenditure, and the constant 
struggle for higher station, too often with neglect of the duties 
of the station already enjoyed, are vigorously attacked. 


“O Knights, O Squires, O gentle bloods yborn, 
You were not born all only for yourselves, 
Your country claims some part of all your pains: 
There should you live, and therein should you toil, 
To hold up right and banish cruel wrong, 
To help the poor, to bridle back the rich, 
To punish vice, and virtue to advance, 
To see God served and Belzebub suppressed. 
* * a 7 * 
The stately lord, which wonted was to keep 
A court at home, is now come up to court 
And leaves the country for a common prey 
To pilling, polling, bribing and deceit 
(All which his presence might have pacified, 
Or else have made offenders smell the smoke), 
And now the youth which might have servéd him 
In comely wise with country cluthes yclad... 
Is fain to sell his lands for courtly clouts, 
Or else sits still and liveth like a lout.” 


Similarly, the “knight” embodies the soldiers of all classes, to 
whom Gascoigne speaks out of his own experience as a soldier, 
and whose duties, not only during war but after peace has turned 
the soldier adrift, are faithfully set forth. I'he “ peasant” 
comprehends all who work to enrich themselves, not only the 
husbandman and the artisan, but the merchant, the advocate, and 
the official. Of the adulterations, tricks and frauds of trades, 
professions, and offices we have a comprehensive list which may 
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correct many an idea of commercial and other integrity in “‘ the 
good old times.” Similarly in the clergy, the ideal and the real 
are strongly contrasted, and here too the real certainly did not 
stand high in the early years of Elizabeth. Of his ideal priests 
he says :— 

“Not one of these (for twenty hundred groats) 


Will teach the text that bids him take a wife 
And yet be cumbered with a concubine: 


“ Not one of these will read the holy writ 
Which doth forbid all greedy usury, 
And yet receive a shilling for a pound; 


* * * 7. - 
“Not one of these can be content to sit 


In taverns, inus or ale-houses all day, 
But spends his time devoutly at his book. 


* * * * x 


“ Not one of these reproveth vanity, 
While he himself, with hawk upon his fist 
And hounds at heel, doth quite forget his text.” 


Some foreign abuses are noted also, but of course it is life in 
England that Gascoigne’s faithful mirror reflects most amply. 
If Robert Hall, some twenty years afterwards, had bethought 
himself of this “Steel Glass” he might have been less ready to 
assert his own position in the field of satire in the presumptuous 
words :— 


“T first adventure, follow me who list 
And be the second English satirist.” 


Not, indeed, that Gascoigne could justly have made the same 
claim (nor does he make it), the rough satirical rhymes of 
Skelton having preceded the writings both of Gascoigne ana 
of Hall. 

The other works of Gascoigne are not such as to call for much 
notice. In most of his later productions, his character is con- 
spicuously the moralist—nowhere more so than in his curious play, 
The Glass of Government, in which the respective courses of two 
dissolute and two steady youths are traced out to their befitting 
consequences of ruin and of prosperity. From the time of his 
return from Holland his pen was rarely idle during the brief 
remainder of his life, which terminated in October 1577, about 
two years before English poetry began to be lit up by the rising 
of a new sun, the poet of the “Shepherd’s Calendar,” who came 
to his meridian ten years later in the “ Fairy Queen.” For some 
time after Gascoigne’s death he still held an honoured place in 
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the list of English poets, but at length his fame died naturally 
away amid the great poetic outburst of Elizabeth’s later years. 
The interest which his writings have for us now, like the interest 
of much of our early literature besides, lies chiefly in their 
bearings on history—the history of our literature and the history 
of our nation. We read them not so much to increase our store 
of beautiful thoughts or felicitous expressions, as to trace the 
gradual development of the drama, the satire or the romance, or 
to gain additional insight into the thoughts and experiences of 
bygone days. In the history of our literature such varied activity 
as Gascoigne’s is important, coming as it does in days when it 
was no utterance of a truism on his part to express the conviction 
that it was “ not unpossible, either in poems or in prose, to write 
both compendiously and perfectly in our English tongue.” And 
we certainly know his times better as we read, in his pages, of 
military service in the wars of Holland as it was realised and 
recorded by one who took actual part in it—as we accompany him 
to the stage in the refectory of Gray’s Inn or to the masque in 
the hall of Viscount Montague—as we listen to his lament over 
the meannesses and extortions whose poor apology is “ The lord 
hath need’’—and as we hear his voice rise to a higher tone 
when he utters a genuine message to his age and recalls all 
classes to their several duties in the honest pages of the “Steel 
Glass.” 

GrorcEe SERRELL. 
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“Che Bath Comedy.” 
By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 


AuTHORS OF ‘THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,’ ETC. 


Scene XII. 





“ How beautiful you are!” said Lord Verney. 

He was sitting on a stool at Mistress Bellairs’ feet. She had 
abandoned to him one plump taper-fingered hand. The gay little 
parlour of the Queen Square house was full of sunshine and of 
the screeching ecstasy of Mistress Kitty’s canary bird. 

“How beautiful you are!” said he; it was for the fourth 
time within the half-hour. Conversation between them had 
languished somehow. 

Kitty Bellairs flung a sidelong wistful look upon her lover’s 
countenance. His eyes, gazing upwards upon her, devoured her 
beauty with the self-same expression that she had found so 
entrancing earlier in the day. “Deep wells of passion,” she had 
told herself then. Nowa chill shade of misgiving crept upon her. 

“ His eyes are like a calf’s,” she said to herself suddenly. 

* * * * * 





“How beautiful ” thus he began to murmur once again, 
when his mistress’s little hand, twitching impatiently from his 
grasp, surprised him into silence. 

“Oh dear! a calf in very truth,” thought she. “ Baah—baa 
ooh... What can I have seen in him? ’1'was a sudden pastoral 
yearning. ..!” 

“May I not hold your hand?” said he, shifting himself to his 
silken knees and pressing against her. 

Yet he was a pretty boy and there was a charm undoubted in 
the freshness of this innocence and youth awakening to a first 
glimmer of man’s passion. 

“Delightful task * she quoted under her breath, and once 
more vouchsafed him, with a sweep like the poise of a dove, her 
gentle band. 
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As it lay in his brown fingers, she contemplated it with artistic 
satisfaction and played her little digits up and down, admiring 
the shape and colour of the nails, the delicate dimples at the 
knuckles. But Lord Verney’s great boy’s paw engulfed them all 
too quickly, and his brown eyes never wavered from their devout 
contemplation of her countenance. 

“ How——” 

Mistress Kitty sprang to her feet. 

“T vow, she cried, “’tis my hour for the waters, and I had 
clean forgot them!” 

She called upon her maid : 

“Lydia, child, my hat !—Lord Verney, if it please you, sir, your 
arm as far as the Pump Room.” (“At least,” she thought to 
herself, “all Bath shall know of my latest conquest.”) 

She tied her hat ribbons under her chin. 

“How like you the mode?” said she. And, charmed into 
smiles again by the rosy vision under the black plumes, she 
flashed round upon him from the mirror. “Is it not, perhaps, 
a thought fly-away? Yet ‘tis the latest. What says my 
Verney ?” 

The poor youth vainly endeavoured to discriminate and 
criticise. 

“Tt is indeed a very fine hat,” said he. . . “and there seems to 
be a vast number of feathers upon it.” He hesitated, stammered. 
“Ob, what care I for modes! "Tis you, you——” 

“ What are you staring at, girl?” cried Mistress Bellairs sharply, 
to her Abigai!. “Out with you!” 

“Well, my Verney?” said she. “Mercy, how you look, man! 
Is anything wrong with my face?” 

She tilted that lovely little piece of perishable bloom innocently 
towards him, as she spoke. And the kiss she had read in his eyes, 
landed with unprecedented success upon her lips. 

“Why, who knows?” thought she, with a little satisfied smile, 
as she straightened her modish hat. ‘There may be stuff in 
the lad, after all!” 

She took his arm. Dazed by his own audacity, he suffered her 
to lead him from the room. They jostled together down the 
narrow stairs. 

“How beautiful you are!” said he; and kissed her again as 
they reached the sombre dark-panelled vestibule. 

“Fie!” said she with a shade of testiness and pushed him back, 
as her little black page ran to open the door. 

The kiss, like his talk, lacked any heightening of tone—and 
what of a lover’s kiss that shows no new ardour, what of a vow of 
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love that has no new colour, no fresh imagery? But the trees in 
Queen Square were lightly leafed with pale, golden-green. The 
sunshine was white-gold, the breeze fresh and laughing; the 
old grey town was decked as with garlands of Young Love. 

“He is but new to it,” she argued against her fleeting doubts, 
“and he is, sure, the prettiest youth in all Bath.” 

Love and Spring danced in Mistress Kitty’s light heart and 
light heels as she tripped forth. And Love and Spring gathered 
and strove and sought outlet in Verney’s soul as inevitably, and 
irresistibly, and almost as unconsciously as the sap in the young 
shoots that swayed under the caress of the breeze and amorously 
unfurled themselves to the sunlight. 

* * * * * 

The Pump Room was cool and dim after the grey stone street 
upon which the young year’s sunshine beat as fierce as its youth 
knew how. The water droned its little song as it welled up, 
faintly steaming. 

“Listen to it,” quoth Mistress Kitty. “How innocent it 
sounds, how clear it looks!” 

With a smile she took the glass transferred to her by Verney, 
and: “Ugh!” said she, “how monstrous horrid it tastes, to be 
sure! "Tis, I fear,” she said, again casting a glance of some 
anxiety at her new lover’s countenance, “a symbol of life.” 

“ Yet,” said he, “ these waters are said to be vastly wholesome.” 

“ Wholesome!” cried Mistress Kitty, sipping again, and again 
curling her nose upwards and the corners of her lips downwards, 
in an irresistibly fascinating grimace. ‘‘ Wholesome, my lord! 
Heaven defend us! And what is that but the last drop to 
complete their odiousness! Wholesome, sir? I would have 
you know ’tis not for wholesomeness I drink.” She put down 
her glass, undiminished save by the value of a bird’s draught. 
“DoI look like a woman who needs to drink waters for ‘ whole- 
someness ?’” 

“Indeed, no,” floundered he in his bewildered way. 

“There are social obligations,” said she, sententiously. “A 
widow, sir, alone and unprotected, must conform to common usage. 
And then I have another reason, one of pure sentiment.” 

She cocked her head and fixed her mocking eye upon him. 

“My poor Bellairs,” said she, “how oft has it not been my 
pleasure and my duty to fill such a glass as this and convey it to his 
lips? In his last years, poor angel, he had quite lost the use of 
his limbs!” 

Lord Verney had no answer appropriate to these tender 
reminiscences; and Mistress Kitty, having, it seemed, sufficiently 
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conformed to the usage of Bath, as well as sacrificed to the manes 
of the departed, turned briskly round, and leaning against a 
pilaster began to survey the room. 

“La! how empty!” quoth she. “’Tis your fault if I am so 
late, my lord. Nobody, I swear, but that Flyte woman, your 
odious Spicer, sir—ha, and old General Tilney. Verily, I believe 
these dreadful springs have the power of keeping such mummies in 
life long after their proper time. "Tis hardly fair on the rest of 
the world. Why, the poor thing has scarce a sense or a wit 
left, and yet it walks! Heaven preserve us! why, it runs!” she 
cried suddenly with a little chirp, as the unfortunate veteran of 
Dettingen, escaping from the guiding hands of his chairman, 
started for the door with the uncontrolled trot of semiparalytic 
senility. 

“ And that reminds me,” said Mistress Kitty, “ that Sir George 
is most particular that I should walk five minates between every 
glass. Here comes your estimable aunt, Lady Maria, and her 
ear-trumpet, and the unfortunate Miss Selina. I protest, with 
that yellow feather she is more like my dear dead Toto than ever.” 

“ Was that your pet name for your husband?” murmured Lord 
Verney, in a strangled whisper. 

“ Fie, sir!” cried the widow. ‘ My cockatoo—I referred to my 
cockatoo.” She sighed profoundly. ‘I loved him,” she said. 

He looked at her, uncertain to which of the lamented bipeds 
she referred. 

“Selina,” cried Lady Maria, in the strident tones of the deaf 
woman persuaded of her own consequence (the voice of your shy 
deaf one loses all sound in her terror of being loud)—“ Selina, 
how often must I tell you that you must dip in my glass yourself! 
Who’s that over there? Where are my eyeglasses? Who's that, 
did you say? Mistress Bellairs? Humph! And who's she got 
with her in tow now? Who did you say? Louder, child, louder. 
What makes you mumble so? Who? Verney—Lord Verney? 
Why, that’s my nevvy. Tell him to come to me this minute. Do 
you hear, Selina, this minute! I won’t have him fall into the net 
of widow Bellairs!” 

The cockatoo top-knot nodded vehemently. Poor Miss Selina, 
agitated between consciousness that the whole Pump Room was 
echoing to Lady Maria’s sentiments and terror of her patro- 
ness, took two steps upon her errand, and halted, fluttering. 
Lord Verney had flushed darkly purple. Mistress Kitty hung 
with yet more affectionate weight ujon his arm and smiled with 


— unconsciousness. For the moment she was as deaf as Lady 
aria, 
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The Jatter’s claw-like hand had now disengaged a long-stemmed 
eyeglass from her laces, 

“Tis indeed,” she pronounced in her commanding bass, “ my 
nevvy Verney with that vile Bellairs!—Nevvy! Here, I say !— 
Selina, fool, have you gone to sleep ?” 

An echo, as of titters, began to circle round the Pump Room. 
The painted face of Lady Flyte was wreathed into a smile of 
peculiar significance, as she whispered over her glass to her 
particular friend of the moment, Captain Spicer. This gentle- 
man’s pallid visage was illumined with a radiance of gratified 
spite. His lips were pursed as though upon a plum of super- 
delicious gossip. He began to whisper and mouthe. Young 
Squire Greene approached the couple with an eager ear and an 
innocent noddy face that strove to look vastly wise. 

“T assure you,” mouthed the Captain. ‘“ Was I not there?” 

“Tn his bedroom ?” cried Lady Flyte, with a shrill laugh. 

Lady Maria’s cockatoo crest rose more fiercely. It seemed to 
Kitty Bellairs as if she heard the old lady’s jaws rattle. It was 
certain that in her wrath she squawked louder than even the late 
lamented Toto. Then Mistress Kitty, who, to say the truth, 
began to find the scene a little beyond enjoyment, felt the young 
arm upon which she leaned stiffen, the young figure beside her 
rear itself with a new manliness. 

“Pray, Mistress Bellairs,” said my Lord Verney, he spoke 
loudly and, to her surprise, with perfect facility, even dignity, 
“will you allow me to introduce you to my aunt, Lady Maria 
Prideanx ?—Aunt Maria,” said he, and his voice rang out finely, 
imposing a general silence, “Jet me present Mistress Bellairs. 
This lady has graciously condescended to accept me as ber fature 
husband. I am the happiest and the most honoured of men.” 

The last sentence he cried out still more emphatically than the 
rest, and then repeated it with his eye on Kitty’s suddenly flushed 
cheek, almost in a whisper and with a quiver of strong emotion. 

The astounded Mistress Kitty rose from her deep curtsey with 
@ swelling heart. 

“The dear lad,” she said to herself. “The dear, innocent 
chivalrous lad!” 

There was almost a dimness in her brilliant black eye. Her 
emotion was of a kind she had never known before: it was 
almost maternal. 

Under stress of sudden genuine emotion, the wit of intrigue in 
the cleverest woman falls in abeyance. Mistress Bellairs found no 
word out of the new situation. 

Lady Maria’s deafuess had increased to an alarming extent. 
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“Gratified, I’m sure,” she mumbled, stuck out her dry hand 
and withdrew it before Mistress Bellairs had had time to touch it. 

“My future wife,” bawled the budding peer, in his aged 
relative’s ear. 

It was curious to note how old Lady Maria seemed suddenly to 
have become. Huddled in herself she nodded vacantly at her 
nephew. 

“Thank ye for asking, child,” said she, “but the waters try me 
a good deal.” 

Lord Verney attempted another shout in vain. 

“So Sir George says,” remarked my lady. 

“Tis the very eye of my poor dear Toto,” thought Mistress 
Bellairs. 

Lord Verney looked round in despair. Miss Selina thought 
him monstrous handsome and gallant and her poor old-maid’s 
heart warmed to the lover in him. She approached Lady Maria 
and gently lifted her trumpet. 

Lady Maria, glad enough of a diversion, applied it to her ear 
with unwonted affability. 

“What is it, my dear? Any sign of the Duchess?” 

“Your nephew,” said Miss Selina in modest accents, “your 
nephew, my Lord Verney, wishes to inform you that he is about 
to contract a matrimonial alliance with the lady he has just intro- 
duced to you.” 

Miss Selina blushed behind the mouthpiece as she made this 
announcement. Then she cried: “Oh,” with an accent of 
suffering, for Lady Maria Lal rapped her over the knuckles 
with the instrument. 

“ Matrimonial fiddlesticks!” said Lord Verney’s aunt. “Selina, 
you're a perfect fool!—Madam,” remarked the wraith of the 
departed cockatoo, inclining her crest with much dignity towards 
the blooming Kitty, “I wish you good-morning.” 


Scene XIII. 


THERE must have been a curious magic in the words, “My 
future wife,” for no sooner had he pronounced them than Lord 
Verney became several inches taller, a distinct span broader and 
quite unreasonably older. In fact, from boyhood he had stepped 
to man’s estate. He looked down protectingly at the little woman 
hanging on his arm. The seriousness of responsibility settled 
upon his brow. 

“Ah! Verney,” quoth Mr. Stafford, flicking a hot brow, as he 
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dashed in out of the sunshine, powdered with white dust from his 
walk and still bubbling with laughter. ‘Ah, Verney, playing 
butterfly in the golden hours while other fellows toil in the sweat 
of their brow! Jingo! lad, but you’ve iit on the very zose cf the 
garden.—Mistress Kitty Bellairs, I kiss your hand.” 

At this Mistress Kitty felt her future lord’s arm press her 
fingers to his ribs, while he straightened his youthful back. 

“ Mr. Stafford,” began he in solemn tones, “ this lady 

But she, knowing what was coming, interrupted ruthlessly. 

“ And pray, Mr. Stafford,” quoth she, cocking her head at him 
with those birdlike airs and graces that were as natural to her as 
to any mincing dove—Mistress Kitty being of those that begin 
by making eyes in their nurses’ arms, before they can speak, and 
end in a modish lace nightcap for the benefit of the doctor—“ and 
whence may you come so late, and thus heated ?” 

“ Whence ?” cried Mr. Stafford, and overcome by the humour of 
his recollections, roused the solemn echoes of the Pump Room by 
his jovial laugh. “Ah, you may well ask! from the merriest 
meeting it has ever been my fate to attend. Oh, the face of him 
in his chair, between his gout and his temper! And fire-eating 
Jasper all for bullets; and old Foulks’ teeth ready to drop out 
of his head at the indecorousness of it all !—Spicer, man, aha! hold 
me up.—Oh, madam,” cried Mr. Stafford, wiping tears of ecstasy 
from his eyes and leaning as unceremoniously against Spicer as if 
the latter’s lank figure were a pilaster specially intended for his 
support—* oh, madam, I could make you laugh had I the breath 
left for it.” 

“Indeed,” cried Mistress Kitty, plunging in again, as it became 
evident to her that Lord Verney, with the gentle obstinacy that 
was part of his character, was once more preparing to make his 
nuptial statement. “Mr. Stafford, please speak then, for in sooth 
it seems to me a vastly long time since I have laughed.” 

“Gad! you actually make me curious,” put in Mr. Stafford’s 

rop. 
4 “Oh dear, oh dear!” sighed Mr. Stafford, in a fresh fit, “ ha, 
ha! By the way, Verney, weren’t you also to have walked with 
the jealous husband this morning ?—Ah, by the same token, and 
you too, Spicer? Gad. I’m glad you didn’t, for if either of you 
had put lead in him I’d have missed the best joke of the season. 
Gad, I may say so. He, he, aha-ha, ho, ho!” 

“Mr. Stafford,” said my Lord Verney, as solemn as any owl, 
while Mistress Kitty, caught by the infection of the genial 
Stafford’s mirth, tittered upon his arm, “I have deeper reason 
than you think of to rejoice that the absurd misunderstanding 
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was cleared up between Sir Jasper and myself. This lady and 
| 

“Oh dear, the joke, the joke!” cried Mistress Bellairs, with 
loud impatience, and stamped her little foot. 

“Oh, my fair Bellairs,” gasped Mr. Stafford, “had you but been 
there to share it with me!” 

“This lady ” quoth Lord Verney. 

“‘T wish indeed I had been!” cried she. And in very truth 
she did. 

‘“‘ Mistress Bellairs,” said the determined lover, “ has consented 
to make me the happiest of men.” 

“Eh?” cried Mr. Stafford, and stopped on the edge of another 
guffaw. 

Mistress Kitty cast down her eyelids. She felt she looked 
demure and almost bashful, and she hated herself in this 
character. 

Mr. Stafford was one of the thirty-seven lovers of whom the lady 
had spoken so confidently, and as such was far from realising the 
solemn meaning of Lord Verney’s announcement. 

“Ah, madam,” cried he reproachfully, “ is’t not enough to keep 
me for ever in Hades, must you needs add to my torture by 
showing me another in Paradise? But, my little Verney,” he 
went on, turning good-naturedly to his young rival, “it is but 
fair to warn you that you will be wise to pause before getting 
yourself measured for your halo: the Paradise of this lady’s favour 
is (alack, do I not know it?) of most precarious tenure.” 

“This lady, sir,’ said Lord Verney, with rigid lips, “has 
promised to be my wife.” 

It was fortunate that Mr. Stafford had a prop: under the shock 
he staggered. Man of the world as he was, the most guileless 
astonishment was stamped on his countenance. 

Oh, how demure looked Mistress Kitty ! 

Spicer, a trifle yellow, became effusive in congratulations— 
congratulations which were but coldly received by his patron. 

“ Ah, Kitty,” whispered Mr. Stafford in Mistress Bellairs’ shell- 
like ear, “do you like them so tender-green? Why, my dear, the 
lad’s chin is as smooth as your own. What pleasantry is this? ” 

Kitty scraped her little foot and hung her head. Mistress 
Kitty coy! And yon poor innocent with his air of proprietorship 
—’twas a most humorous spectacle ! 

“T’m sure, Verney,” cried Mr. Stafford, “I wish you joy, ha, 
ha! with all my heart! And you, madam, he, he,—forgive me, 
friends—the thought of Sir Jasper’s duel is still too much for me. 
Ha, ha! Support me, Spicer.” 
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“Ste’ll marry him, she’ll marry him,” cried Spicer with bilious 
vindictiveness, looking over his shoulder at the couple, as they 
moved away. 

“ Marry him!—never she!” cried Stafford. “Kitty’s no fool. 
Why, man, the little demon wouldn’t have me! She loves her 
liberty and her pleasure too well. Did you not see? She could 
not look up for fear of showing the devilment in her eye. 
Cheerily, cheerily, my gallant Captain!” cried the spark, and 
struck the reedy shoulders that had buttressed him, in con- 
temptuous good-natured valediction. “You need not yet cast 
about for a new greenhorn to subsist upon.” 

* . * 7. * 

Mistress Kitty, glancing up at her Calf, found, something 
to her astonishment and further displeasure, a new expression 
in his eyes. Ardour had been superseded by an nnseasonable 
gravity. 

“The creature is a complete ménagerie!” she thought to 
herself, indignantly. “I vow he looks like nothing but an owl in 
the twilight!” 

They wandered together from the Pump Room on to the 
Abbey Flags, and so, slowly, into the cool and shady Orange 
Grove; and in a sequestered spot they sat them down on a stone 
bench. 

“When a man,” said he, “has been, as I have, brought face to 
face, within the space of one short morning, with the great events 
of existence, Death and Love, how hollow and how unworthy do 
the mock joys and griefs of Society appear to him!” 

“Oh la!” said she. “You alarm me. And when did you see 
Death, my lord?” 

“Why,” said he, with his innocent gravity, “had you not 
intervened, my dearest dear, between Sir Jasper and me, this 
morning, who knows what might have happened ?” 

“Oh, that!” said she, and her lip curled. 

“Ay,” said he, “where should I be now, Kitty? The 
thought haunts me in the midst of my great happiness. Had 
I killed Sir Jasper, could I have looked upon myself other than 
as @ murderer?” 

“Oh, fie, fie,” interpolated his mistress impatiently, “who 
ever thinks of such things in little matters of honour!” 

In her heart she told herself that the young man showed a 
prodigious want of savoir-vivre. In all candour he proceeded 
to display a still greater lack of that convenient quality. 

“On the other hand, had I fallen, and that indeed was the 
more likely contingency, it being my first affair of the kind, 
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I tremble to think in what state my soul would have appeared 
befure its Maker.” His voice quivered a moment. 

“My Lord Verney,” cried Kitty, turning upon him a most 
distressed countenance, “ you have no idea how you shock me!” 

And indeed he had not. 

He took her distress for the sweetest womanly sympathy, and 
was emboldened to further confidence. 

“T blush to tell you,” he said, “that since I came to this 
gay Society of Bath, my life has not been all my conscience 
could approve of. The pious practices, the earnest principles 
of life so sedulously inculcated in me by my dear mother, have 
been but too easily cast aside.” 

“Oh dear!” cried Kitty in accents of yet greater pain. 

“ When we are married, my dear love,” pursued Lord Verney, 
quietly encircling his mistress’s little waist with his arm as he 
spoke, but, absorbed as he was in his virtuous reflections, 
omitting to infuse any ardour into his embrace, “we shall 
not seek the brilliant world. We shall find all our happiness 
with each other, shall we not? Oh, how welcome my dear 
mother will make you at Verney Hall! It has always been 
her dream that I should marry early and settle on the estate.” 

Little shivers ran down Kitty’s spine. “Is it your intention 
to live with your mother when you are married?” she faltered, 
and leaned weakly against the inert arm. 

Enthusiastically he cried that the best of mothers and he 
could never be parted long. 

“Oh, how you will love her!” he said, looking fondly at 
the Kitty of his imagination. 

“From your tenderest years she sedulously inculcated in you 
earnest principles and pious practices, did she not?” murmured 
the Kitty of reality, with what was almost a moan. 

“She did indeed,” cried the youth. 

Mistress Kitty closed her eyes and let her head droop upon 
his shoulder. 

“T fear I am going to have the vapours,” said she. 

“Tis, maybe, the spring heats,’ said he, and made as if 
he would rise. 

“Maybe,” said Mistress Kitty, becoming so limp all at once 
that he was forced to tighten his clasp. He glanced at her 
now in some alarm. She half opened bright eyes, and glimmered 
a languid little smile at him. 

“At least,” thought the widow, “if we must part (and part 
we must, my Calf and I) we shall part on a sweet moment. What, 
in a bower, every scent, every secret bird and leaf and sunbeam 
VOL. CXIX. U 
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of which calls on thought of love, and I by his side, he to 
prate of his mother! And at least he not bleat of my beauty 
again, my name is not Kitty!” 

She sighed and closed her eyes. The delicate face lay but 
a span from his lips. 

“T fear indeed you are faint,” said he with solicitude. ‘“ My 
mother has a sovereign cordial against such weakness.” 

Mistress Bellairs sat up very energetically for a fainting lady. 

“Your mother... ,” she began with a flash of her eye, 
then checked herself abruptly. “ Adieu, Verney,” said she, and 
stretched out her hand to him. 

“ Adieu!” he repeated, all bewilderment. 

“Ay,” said she, “there chimes the Abbey its silly old air. 
How long have I been with you, sir, alone? Fie, fie, and must 
I not think of my reputation ?” 

“Surely, as my future wife . . .” said he. 

“Why then the more reason,” she said cutting him short; 
“must I not show myself duly discreet? Think of your lady 
mother! Come, sir, take your leave.” 

A moment she was taunting ; a moment all delicious smiles. 

“Tl make him bleat!” she thought, and stamped her foot 
upon it. 

“ As far as your door?” said he. 

“Not a step,” she vowed. Come, sir, adieu.” 

He took her hand; bent and kissed her sedately. 

“T will,” said he, “ go write the news to my mother.” 

“Oh go!” said she and turned on her heel with a flounce 
and was out of his sight, round the corner of an alley, with a 
whisk and flutter of tempestuous petticoats, before his slow 
boy’s wits had time to claim the moment for the next meeting. 

There were actually tears in Mistress Kitty’s eyes as she 
struck the gravel with her cane. She rubbed her cherry lips 
where his kiss had rested with a furious hand. 

“Twas positively matrimonial,” she cried within herself, 
with angry double-threaded reminiscence—“the Calf! Did 
ever woman spend a more ridiculous hour—and in Heaven’s 
name, what’s to be done?” 
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Scene XIV. 


Denis O’HAra appropriately lived in Gay Street. As all the 
world knows, Gay Street runs steeply from the green exclusiveness 
of Queen Square, to the lofty elegance, the columnal solemnity 
of the King’s Circus. Being a locality of the most fashionable, 
Gay Street was apt to be deserted enough at those hours when 
Fashion, according to the unwritten laws of Bath, foregathered 
in other quarters. 

Towards eight o'clock of the evening of the day after his duel 
with Sir Jasper, Mr. Denis O’Hara, seated at his open window, 
disconsolate in a very gorgeous dressing-gown and a slight 
fever fit, found it indeed so damnably deserted that the sight 
of a sedan-chair and two toiling chairmen coming up the incline 
became quite an object of interest to him. 

“To be sure,” thought he, “don’t I know it’s only some 
old hen being joggled home to roost, after losing sixpence and 
her temper at piquet. But sure, what’s to prevent me beguiling 
myself for a bit by dreaming of some lovely young female coming 
to visit me in me misfortune? Sure, it’s the rats those fellows 
are, that not one of them would keep me company to-night! 
There’s nobody like your dear friends for smelling out an empty 
purse. Musha!” said Mr. O'Hara, putting his head out of the 
window, “if the blessed ould chair isn’t stopping at me own door!” 

A bell pealing through the house confirmed his observation. 

“Tt’s a woman! By the powers, it’s a woman! Tim, Tim, 
ye divil! roared Mr. O’Hara, “come to me this minute, or I'll 
brain ye.” 

Conscious of his invalid négligé, he rose in his chair; but, 
curiosity proving stronger than decorum, was unable to tear 
himself from his post of vantage at the window. 

“Oh! the doaty little foot!” he cried in rapture, as arched 
pink-silk instep and a brocade slipper of daintiest proportion 
emerged, in a little cloud of lace, from the dim recesses of the 
chair, upon his delighted vision. 

He turned for a moment to bellow again into the room: 

“Tim, you limb of Satan, where are you at all? Sure, I’m not 
fit to be seen by any lady, let alone such a foot as that!” 

When he popped his head once more through the window, only 
the chairmen occupied the street. 

“It’s for the ground floor, of course; for the French marquis,” 
said O’Hara, and sat down, feeling as flat as a pancake, 

The next instant a knock at the door sent the quick blood flying 

Uz 
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t the red head. The “limb of Satan,” more generally known as 
Tim Mahoney, an ingratiating, untidy fellow, with a cunning leer 
and a coaxing manner, stood ogling his master on the threshold ; 
then he jerked with his thumb several times over his shoulder, 
and grinned with exquisite enjoyment. 

“ What is it?” said O’Hara fiercely. 

Tim winked, and jerked his thumb once more. 

“Spake, ye ugly divil, or by heavens I'll spoil your beauty for 
you!” 

“Your sisther!” cried Tim, with a rumbling subterraneous 
laugh. 

“ Me sisther, man?” 

“ Ay, yer honour,” said the scamp, who, as O’Hara’s foster- 
brother, was well aware that his master boasted no such gentle 
tie. “Sure she’s heard your honour’s wounded, and she’s come to 
visit you. ‘I’m Misther O’Hara’s sister,’ says she——” 

“And am I not?” cried a sweet voice behind him, “ or, if not, 
at least a very, very dear cousin, and, in any case, I must see 
Mr. O'Hara at once, and alone.” 

“To be sure,” cried O'Hara, eagerly rising in every way to the 
situation, and leaping forward. ‘Show in the lady, you villain! 
—Oh, my darling!” cried the Irishman, opening generous arms, 
“but I am glad to see ye!—Tim, you scoundrel, shut the door 
behind you!” 

The visitor was much enveloped, besides being masked. But 
there was not a moment’s hesitation in the ardour of Mr. O’Hara’s 
welcome. 

“Sir, sir!” cried a faint voice from behind the folds of lace, 
“ what conduct is this?” 

“Oh, sisther darling, sure, me heart’s been hungering for you! 
Another kiss, me dear, dear cousin!” 

“Mr. O'Hara!” cried Mistress Bellairs, in tones of unmistak- 
able indignation; tore off her mask, and stood with panting 
bosom and fiery eye. 

“Tare and ages!” exclaimed the ingenuons Irishman. “If it 
isn’t me lovely Kitty!” 

“Mistress Bellairs, if you please, Mr. O'Hara,” said the lady 
with great dignity. “1 am glad to see, sir, that that other 
passion of which I have heard so much has not interfered with 
the strength of your family affections.” 

She sat down, and fanned herself with her mask, and, looking 
havghtily round the room, finally fixed her gaze, with much 
interest, upon the left branch of the chandelier. 

For a second, Mr, ’Hara’s glib tongue seemed at a loss; but 
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it was only for a second. With a graceful movement he gathered 
the skirts of his fine-flowered damask dressing-gown more closely 
ever the puce satin small clothes, which, he was sadly conscious, 
were not in their first freshness, besides bearing the trace of one 
over-generous bumper of what he was fond of calling the ruby- 
wine. Then, sinking on one knee, he began to pour a tender tale 
into the widow’s averted ear. 

“ And it’s the fine ninny ye must think me, Kitty darling—I 
beg your pardon, darling ; ma’am it shall be, though I vow to see 
ye toss your little head like that, and set all those elegant little 
curls dancing, is enough to make anyone want to start you at it 
again. Oh, sure, it’s the divine little ear you have, but, be jabers, 
Kitty, if it’s the back of your neck you want to turn on me— 
there, now, if I was to be shot for it, I couldn’t help it—with the 
little place there just inviting my lips.” 

“ Keep your kisses for your sister, sir, or your cousin!” 

“ What in the world—— And d’ye think I didn’t know you?” 

“A likely tale!” 


“May I die this minute if I didn’t know you before ever you 
were out of the ould chair!” 


“Pray, sir,” with an angry titter, “how will even your fertile 
wits prove that?” 

“Sure, didn’t I see the little pink foot of you step out, and 
didn’t I know it before ever it reached the ground ?” 

“Lord forgive you!” said Mistress Kitty gravely. But a 
dimple peeped. 

He had now possessed himself of her hand, which he was 
caressing with the touch of the tentative lover, tenderer than a 
woman’s, full of mute cajoling inquiry. , 

“I hope the Lord may forgive me for setting up and wor- 
chipping an idol. I believe there’s something against that in the 
commandments, darling, but sure, maybe, old Moses wouldn’t 
have been so hard on those Israelites if they’d had the gumption 
to raise a pretty woman in the midst of them, instead of an old 
gilt Calf.” 

At this word, Mistress Kitty gave a perceptible start. 

“Oh, dear,” said she, “never, never speak to me of that dread- 
ful animal again! Oh, Denis,” she said, turning upon him for 
the first time her full eyes, as melting and as pathetic just then 
as it was in their composition to look, “I am in sad, sad trouble, 
and I don’t know what to do!” 

Here she produced a delicate handkerchief, and applied it to 


her eyelashes, which she almost believed herself had become quite 
moist, 
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“Me jewel!” cried Mr. O'Hara, preparing to administer the 
first form of consolation that occurred to him. 

“ Be quiet,” said Mistress Kitty testily. “Get up, sir! I have 
to consult you. There, there, sit down. Oh,I am in earnest, 
and this is truly serious.” 

Mr. O’Hara, though with some reluctance, obeyed. He drew 
his chair as near to the widow’s as she would permit him, and 
pursed his lips into gravity. 

“You know my Lord Verney,” began the fascinating widow. 

“T do,” interrupted the irrepressible Irishman, “and a decent 
quiet lad he is, though, devil take him, he makes so many bones 
about losing a few guineas at cards that one would think they 
grew on his skin!” 

“Hush,” said she. “J can’t abide him!” 

Mr. O’Hara half started from his armchair. 

“Say but the word,” said he, “and I'll run him through the 
ribs as neat as——” 

“Oh, be quiet,” cried the lady, in much exasperation. “ How 
can you talk like that when all the world knows he is to be my 
husband !” 

“Your husband!” Mr. O’Hara turned an angry crimson to 
the roots of his crisp red hair. Then he stopped, suffocating. 

“ But I don’t want to marry him, you gaby,” cried Mistress 
Kitty, with a charming smile. 

Her lover turned white, and leaned back against the wing of 
his great chair. The physician had blooded him that morning by 
way of mending him for his loss of the previous night, and he felt 
just a little shaky and swimming. Mistress Kitty’s eye became 
ever more kindly as it marked these flattering signs of emotion. 

“The noodle,” said she vindictively, “mistook the purport of 
some merely civil words, and forthwith went about bleating to all 
Bath that he and I were to be wed.” 

“Tll soon stop his mouth for him,” muttered Mr. O'Hara, 
moved to less refinement of diction than he usually affected. 
“Oh, Kitty,” said he, and wiped his pale brow, “sure, it’s the 
terrible fright you’ve given me!” 

Here Mistress Bellairs became suddenly and inexplicably 
agitated. 

“You don’t understand,” said she, and stamped her foot. “Oh, 
how can I explain? How are people so stupid! I was obliged 
to go to his rooms this morning—a pure matter of friendship, sir, 
on behalf of my Lady Standish. Who would have conceived that 
the Calf would take it for himself and think it was for his sake I 
interfered between him and that madman, Sir Jasper! ‘Tis very 
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hard,” cried Mistress Kitty, “ for a lone woman to escape calamny, 
and now there is my Lord Verney, after braying it to the whole 
of Bath, this moment writing to his insufferable old mother. And 
there is that cockatoo aunt of his looking out her most ancient 
set of garnets and stars for a wedding gift. And, oh dear, oh 
dear; what am I to do?” 

She turned over the back of her chair, to hide her face in 
her pocket-handkerchief. In a twinkling, O’Hara was again at her 
feet. 

“Soul of my soul, pulse of my heart!” cried he. ‘Sure, don’t 
ery, Kitty darling, I'll clear that little fellow out of your way 
before you know where you are.” 

“Indeed, sir,” she said, flashing round upon him with a glance 
surprisingly bright, considering her woe. ‘And is that how you 
would save my reputation? No, I see there’s nothing for it,” said 
Mistress Kitty with sudden composure, folding up her handker- 
chief deliberately, and gazing up again at the chandelier with the 
air of an early martyr, “there’s nothing for it but to pay the 
penalty of my good-nature and go live at Verney Hall between 
my virtuous Lord Verney and that paragon of female excellence 
and domestic piety, his mother.” 

“ Now, by Saint Peter,” cried O’Hara, springing to his feet, “ if 
I have to whip you from under his nose at the very altar, and 
carry you away myself, I'll save you from that, me darling!” 

“Say you so?” cried the lady with alacrity. ‘“'Then, indeed, 
sir,” she proceeded with sweetest coyness, and pointed her dimple 
at him, “T’ll not deny but what I thought you could help me, 
when I sought you to-night. There was a letter, sir,’ she 
said, “ which yester morning I received. ’I'was signed by a lock 
of hair-——” 

“Ah, Kitty!” cried the enraptured and adoring Irishman, once 
more extending wide his arms. 


“Softly, sir,” said she, eluding him. “ Let us to business.” 
* * » , 


Scene XY. 
“Bur you must understand,” said the lady, “that you carry me 
off against my will.” 
“To be sure,” said he. ‘“Isn’t poor Denis O’Hara to run away 
with you merely to save your reputation ?” 


“So if I scream, sir, and give you a scratch or two, you will 
bear me no malice ? ” 
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“Bear you malice, is it?” said he, stopping to kiss each finger- 
tip of the hand which he contrived somehow should never be long 
out of his clasp. “Me darling, sure, won’t I love to feel your little 
pearls of nails on my cheek ?” 

“ And spare no expense upon chaise or horses,” said she. 

“Eh?” cried Mr. O'Hara, while a certain vagueness crept into 
his gaze. “Me dear love, the best that money can produce—that 
money can produce,” said Mr. O’Hara, and his eye rolled under 
the stress and strain of an inward calculation : (“ There’s my grand- 
father’s watch; I’m afeared the works are not up to the gold case, 
but it might run to four guineas. And there’s my jewelled snuff- 
box that the Chevalier gave my father—no dash it, that’s gone! 
There’s my silver-hilted sword—I could exchange it for a black 
one and perhaps five guineas. And there’s my three sets of 
Mechlin.”) 

While he cogitated, the lady smiled upon him with gentle 
raillery ; then she popped her hand in her pocket and drew forth 
a well-filled case. 

“And did you think,” said she, laying the case on the table, 
“that I would have the face to ask a rich lover to elope with 
me?” 

“Faith,” said he, pursuing now aloud his silent addition, 
“there’s the gold punch-bowl, too! I vowed as long as I'd 
a drop to mix in it I'd never part with the thing; but, sure, 
I little guessed what was in store for me—that will make twenty 
guineas or more. Put up your money, Kitty; I'll not consent 
to be paid for carrying you off, except,” said he, “ by your sweet 
lips.” 

“ Now listen, sir,” she cried, lifting up her finger, “ you're a 
poor man.” 

“T am that,” said he. 

“ And I,” said she, “am a rich woman.” 

“Oh!” cried he, “ Kitty, my darling, and sure that’s the last 
thing in the world I’d ever be thinking of now. When I laid my 
heart at your feet, my dear, twas for your own sweet sake, with 
never a thought of the lucre. What’s money to me,” said he, 
snapping his fingers, “not that, Kitty darling! I despise it. 
Why,” he went on with his charming infectious smile, “I never 
had a gold piece in my pocket yet, but it burned a hole in it.” 

She listened to him with a curious expression, half contemptuous, 
half tender. Then she nodded. 

“T well believe you,” said she. ‘Come, come Denis, don’t be a 
fool. Since the money is there, and we know for what purpose, 
what matters it between you and me who puts it down?” 
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“Ab,” he cried, with a sort of shame, abandoning his light 
tone for one of very real emotion, “you're an angel! Im not 
worthy of you, but I'll try, Kitty, I'll try.” 

The lady looked slightly embarrassed. 

“T protest, sir; I cannot have you going on your knees again,” 
she cried sharply, “and it’s getting late, and the business is settled, 
I think.” 

“Leave it to me,” said he; “sure, I could do it blindfold.” 

“ Have the post-chay at the corner of Bond Street and Quiet 
Street, tis the darkest in Bath, I think.” 

“ Ay, and the relay at Devizes, for we'll have to push the first 
stage.” 

“ And after?” said she, and looked at him doubtingly. 

“And after that—London. And sure I know an old boy in 
Covent Garden that will marry us in a twinkle.” 

She nibbled her little finger. The rapture evoked on his coun- 
tenance by this last prospect was not reflected upon hers. 

“But you forget,” said she, “that I am to be abducted against 
my will, and what will people say if I marry you at the end of the 
journey without more ado?” 

“Oh, faith,” said he, without a shade of uneasiness, “ shouldn’t 
I be a poor fellow if I did not contrive to persuade you on the 
way. And then, what would the world say if you did not marry 
me after travelling all night with such a wild Irish devil? Sure,” 
said he, with a wink, “ what else could a poor woman do to save 
her reputation ?” 

“True,” said she, musingly, and tapped her teeth. 

She tied on her mask once more and drew up her hood, passive, 
in her mood of deep reflection, to his exuberant demonstrations. 
At the door she paused and looked back at him, her eyes strangely 
alluring through the black velvet peep-hole, her red lips full of 
mysterious promise beneath the black lace fall. 

“And I never asked,” said she, in a melting tone, “after your 
wound? Does it hurt you? Will you be able, think you, to face 
the fatigues to-morrow night ?” 

“Ah, I have but one complaint, Kitty,” he cried, “and that’s 
my mortal passion for you. And when a man’s weak with love,” 
he said, “sure it’s then he’s the strength of twenty.” 

“Not a step farther,” said she, “than this door. Think of the 
chairmen and Bath gossip. Good-night.” 
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Scene XVI. 


* Anp now, child, what’s- the town talk?” said Mistress 
Bellairs. 

The nights were chilly, and a log crackled on the hearth. Kitty, 
in the most charming déshabillé, stretched a pink slippered foot 
airily towards the blaze. 

“La, ma’am,” said Miss Lydia, as with nervous fingers she un- 
coiled one powdered roll and curl after another, “all the morning 
the gossip was upon Sir Jasper’s meeting with Colonel Villiers 
at Hammer’s Fields. And all the afternoon——” she paused and 
poised a brush. 

“All the afternoon? Speak, child. You know,” said her 
mistress piously, “that I had to spend my evening by the side 
of a dear sick friend.” 

“Well, ma’am,” said the maid, “the talk is all about your own 
marriage with the young Lord Verney.” 

“Mercy, girl,” cried the lady with a little scream, “ you 
needn’t hit my head so hard with those bristles! What's taken 
you? And what do people think of that ?” 

“Why, ma’am,” said the Abigail, wielding her brush more 
tenderly, and permitting her irritation to betray itself only in 
the sharp snap of her voice, ‘“‘my Lord Verney’s man says he 
pities anyone that will have to go and live with her old la’ship at 
Verney Hall.” 

“Ha!” said Kitty, and gave herself a congratulatory smile in 

the handglass. 
1 “And Mr. Burrell, ma’am, that Lady Maria Prideaux’s butler, 
and a wise old gentleman he is, he says the marriage’ll never take 
place, ma’am, for neither his own la’ship, nor the lady at Verney 
Hall, would allow of it, ma’am.” 

“Qh, indeed?” cried Mistress Bellairs, stiffening herself, 
“that’s all they know about it! Lydia, you untruthfol, im- 
pertinent girl, how dare you tell me such a story?” 

“T’m sure I beg your pardon, ma’am,” said Lydia, sniffing. 
“T’m sure I up and told Mr. Burrell that if you'd set your heart 
on wedding such a poor ninny as Lord Verney—lI beg pardon, 
ma’am, I’m sure he'll be a very nice young nobleman, when 
his beard begins to grow—’twas not likely a deaf old cat like 
his mistress could prevent him. And I told Lord Verney’s 
man, maam—and an impudent fellow he is—that you’d soon 


teach the dowager her place, once you were mistress in Verney 
Hall.” 
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“ Well, well,” said the lady, mollified, “‘and what says the rest 
of your Bath acquaintance ? ” 

“Squire Juniper’s head coachman says his master’]] drink him- 
self to death, as sure as eggs, on the day that sees you another's, 
ma'am. He's been taking on terrible with Madeira ever since he’s 
heard the news. And the Marquis’ running footman, he says 
‘that Lady Flyte’ll have it all her own way with his lordship 
now, and more’s the pity, for,’ says he, ‘her la’ship’s not fit to 
hold a candle to the widow;’ excuse the language, he knows no 
better, his strength is mostly in his legs, ma'am. And Mr. 
Stafford’s jockey says, ma’am, that in his opinion you're a lady as 
will never be drove again in double harness.” 

“Did he say so, indeed!” said Mistress Bellairs, reflectively. 
“Well, my good creature, and what say you?” 

“La!” said the maid, and the brush trembled over her 
mistress’s curls, “I say, ma’am, that if you was to make such 
a sacrifice, you so young, and lovely, and so much admired, I 
humbly hopes you might pick out someone livelier than my Lord 
Verney.” 

“Now, whom,” said Mistress Bellairs, in a tone of good- 
humoured banter, “ would you choose, I wonder? What would 
you say to the Marquis, Lydia?” 

“Oh, ma’am! His lordship is a real nobleman—as the prize 
fighters all say—and a better judge in the cockpit, Mr. Bantam, 
the trainer, says, never breathed, drunk or sober; and no doubt 
when he’s sober, ma’am, he’d make as good a husband as most.” 

“Well, well, girl, enough of him. What of Mr. Stafford, now ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Stafford, ma’am, that’s a comely gentleman; not one 
bit of padding under his stockings, and an eye ’twould wheedle 
the very heart out of one’s bosom. And, no doubt, if you ever 
thought of him, ma’am, you'd see that he paid off the little French 
milliner handsome. He’s a very constant gentleman,” said Miss 
Lydia, with a suspicion of spite. 

“Pooh,” cried the lady, and pushed her chair away from the 
fire, “what nonsense you do talk! And pray what thinks your 
wisdom of Mr. O’Hara ?” 

“Lud! ma’am,” cried the guileless maiden, “that’s the gentle- 
man as was found behind Lady Standish’s curtains.” 

“If you were not a perfect idiot,” cried the widow, “ you would 
not repeat that absurd tale, much less expect me to believe it. 
Mr. O’Hara has never even spoken to Lady Standish.” 

The unusual warmth in her mistress’s tone struck the girl’s 
sharp wits. She glanced quickly at the lady’s reflection in the 
glass, and made no reply. 
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“Come,” said Mistress Bellairs, “what else have you against 
him? Is he not handsome, child ?” 

“Why, ma’am, handsome enough for such as like red hair.” 

“And merry, and good company ?” 

Oh, ma’am, none better, as half the rogues in Bath know.” 

“Tush—you mean he is good-natured, I suppose?” 

“ He never said ‘no’ in his life, ma’am, I do believe, to man or 
woman.” 

“ Well, then?” cried her mistress testily. 

“And generous,” gabbled Lydia, charmed by the cloud she 
beheld gathering on the brow reflected in the glass. ‘“ Open- 
handed, ma'am. Mr. Mahoney—that queer peculiar servant of 
his—many a time he’s told me, ma'am, that his only way to keep 
his wages for himself, and seldom he sees the sight of them, is to 
spend them at once, for his good master is that free-handed, 
ma’am, he'd give the coat off his servant’s back.” 

“T’m quite aware,” said the lady loftily, “that Mr. O’Hara’s 
estates in Ireland are slightly embarrassed.” 

“T don’t know what they call it, ma’am,” cried Lydia shrilly. 
“It’s not a ha’porth of rent the old lord’s seen these twelve 
months. Last year they lived on the pictures. And now it’s 
the plate, I’m told. But, indeed, ma’am, as Mr. Mahoney says, 
what does it matter to a gay gentleman like Mr O’Hara? Sure, 
he’s the sort, as he says to me only yesterday, that would come 
to a fortune on Monday and be sending to the pawnshop on 
Saturday.” 

“You may go to bed, Lydia,” cried Mistress Bellairs, rising 
hastily ; “ you’ve half deafened me with your chatter.” 

Left alone the little lady sat down by the fire in a melancholy 
mood. 

“The sort that would come to a fortune on Monday, and be 
sending to the pawnshop on Saturday... I’m afraid it’s true. 
Yet, I believe, he loves me, poor Denis! I vow,” she said to 
herself, “’tis the only one of them all that I could endure. Yes, I 
could endure Denis, vastly well... fora while at least. And 
now,” said she, “ what’s to be done! Oh, I’d be loath to baulk 
him of the pleasure of running away with me! ’tis the only 
decent way indeed of breaking with my Lord Verney. And it 
certainly struck me that Master Stafford was mighty cool upon 
the matter. I’ve been too quiet of late, and that odious Bab 
Flyte thinks she can have everything her own way... But, 
I'll be rescued,” she said, “ at Devizes—I shall have to be rescued 


at Devizes. My poor dear; he may be happy at least for an hour 
or two,.. . as far as Devizes!” 
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Her brow cleared; the dimples began to play. 

“ We shall see,” she smiled more broadly, “if we cannot prod 
his Calfship into a night trot. "Twill do his education a vastness 
of service. .. But the poor creature,” she reflected further, “is 
scarce to be depended on. Who knows whether his mother would 
approve of his breathing the night air ...I must,’ Mistress 
Kitty’s pretty forehead became once more corrugated under the 
stress of profound thought—“I must,” she murmured, “ have 
another string to my bow, or my sweet O’Hara will marry me 
after all. Dear fellow, how happy we should be from Monday 
... till Saturday! Who? Who, shall it be? ... ‘My Lord 
Marquis might take the réle in earnest and spoil my pretty 
fellow’s beauty. Squire Juniper? He would sure be drunk. 
And Master Stafford? Oh, he may stay with the French milliner 


"99 


for me! 


Suddenly the lady’s perplexed countenance became illumined. 
“Sir Jasper?” she said. “Sir Jasper—the very man! The good 
Julia—I owe it to her to bring matters to an éclaircissement. 
And, Sir Jasper—oh, he richly deserves a midnight jolt, for ’tis 
owing to his monstrous jealousy that I am put to all this trouble. 
‘Twill be a fine thing indeed,” thought Mistress Bellairs with a 
burst of self-satisfied benevolence, “if I can demonstrate to Sir 
Jasper, once for all, the folly into which this evil passion may 
lead a man.” 


Scene XVII. 


“Tr you please, my lady,” said Mistress Megrim, “I should like to 
quit your ladyship’s service.” 

“How?” cried Lady Standish, waking with a start out of the 
heavy sleep of trouble, and propping herself upon her elbow, to 
gaze in blinking astonishment at the irate pink countenance o! 
her woman. Lady Standish looked very fair and young, poor 
little wife, with her half-powdered curls of hair escaping in dis- 
order from the laces of her nightcap, and her soft blue eyes as full 
of uncomprehending grief as a frightened baby’s. 

Mistress Megrim gazed upon her coldly and her old-maid’s 
heart hardened within her. 

“No, your ladyship,” said she, with a virtuous sniff, “I shouldn’t 
feel as I was doing my duty to her ladyship, your mother, nor to 
my humble self, were I to remain an hour longer than I could 
help, the Handmaid of Sin.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Lady Standish, letting herself fall back on 
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her pillows with a weary moan, “1 do wish you'd hold your 
tongue, woman, and allow me to rest! Pull the curtain again; 
oh, how my head aches!” 

“Very well, my lady,” ejaculated Megrim, all at once in a 
towering passion. “Since you're that hardened, my lady, that a 
sign from Heaven couldn’t melt your heart—I allude to that man 
of God, his lordship the Bishop (oh, what a holy gentleman that 
is!); and, my lady, me and Mistress Tremlet saw him‘out of the 
pantry window as he shook the dust of this House of Iniquity 
from his shoes; if that vessel of righteousness could not prevail 
with your ladyship, what hopes have I that you'll hear the voice 
of the Lord through me ?” 

“Megrim, hold your tongue,” said her mistress in unwontedly 
angered tones, “ pull the curtains and go away!” 

With a hand that trembled with fury Mistress Megrim fell 
upon the curtains and rattled them along their pole. Then she 
groped her way to Lady Standish’s bedside and stood for some 
seconds peering malevolently at her through the darkness. 

“T wouldn’t believe it, my lady,” she hissed in a ghastly 
whisper, “although indeed I might have known that such a 
gentleman as Sir Jasper would never have taken on like that if 
he hadn’t had grounds. But you’ve mistaken your woman, when 
you think you can make an improper go-between of me! Oh,” 
cried she, with a rigid shudder, “I feel myself defiled as with 
pitch, that these fingers should actually have touched sich a 
letter!” 

“ For goodness sake,” moaned the lady from her pillows, “ what 
are you talking about now ?” 

“My lady,” said Megrim sepulchrally, “ when that minx with 
her face muffled up in a hood, came and had the brazen boldness 
to ask for me this morning, saying she had some lace of your 
ladyship’s from the mender’s, and that it was most particular and 
must be given into my hands alone, my mind misgave me. "T'was 
like an angel’s warning. The more so as there isn’. a scrap 
of your ladyship’s lace as has been to the mender’s since we came 
here.” 

“Mercy, Megrim, how you do ramble on! I can’t mak- head 
or tail of your stupid story.” 

Even a dove will peck. 

“ Ho, do I, my lady! Can’t you indeed? Perhaps your lady- 
ship will understand better when I tell her, that that same bold 
thing had no lace at all—but a letter. ‘Give it to your mistress, 
says she, ‘in secret, and for your life don’t let Sir Jasper 
see it.’” 
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“Well, give it to me,” said Lady Standish, “and hold your 
tongue, and go and pack your trunks as soon as you like.” 

“Ho, my lady,” cried the incorruptible Megrim, with an acid 
laugh, “I hope I know my Christian duty better. I brought the 
letter to my master, according to the Voice of Conscience. And 
now,” she concluded, with a shrill titter, “Ill go and pack my 
trunks.” 

Yet she paused, expecting to enjoy Lady Standish’s outburst of 
terror and distress. There was no sign from the bed, however, 
not even a little gasp. And so Mistress Megrim was fain to 
depart to her virtuous trunks without even that parting solace. 

Meanwhile, with the pillow of her spotless conscience to rest 
upon, and deadened to fresh disturbances by the despairing reflec- 
tion that nothing’for the present could make matters much worse 
between her and her husband, Lady Standish, without attempting 
to solve the fresh probiem, determinedly closed her weary eyes 


upon the troubles of the world and drifted into slumber again. 
* * * * . 


“T shall catch them red-handed,” said Sir Jasper. 

This time all doubt}was over: in his hand lay the proof, crisp 
and fluttering. He read it again and again, with a kind of 
ghastly joy. Unaddressed, unsealed, save by a foolish green 


wafer with a cupid on it, the document which Mistress Megrim’s 
rigid sense of duty had delivered to him instead of to his guilty 
wife, was indited in the self-same dashing hand as marked the 


crumpled rag that even now burned him through his breast- 
pocket like a fly-blister. 


“TI never get a wink of sleep, dreaming of you, dearest dear, so soon to 
be my own at last! The chay shall be drawn by horses such as Phebus 
himself, my darling, would have envied. And, so you fail me not, we shall 
soon be dashing through the night—a world of nothing but happiness and 
love before us. I could find it in my heart to bless the poor foolish 
individual who shall be nameless, since, had it not been for my lovely 
one’s weariness of him, she might never have turned to the arms of her 
own devoted, 


Rep Cur! 
“P.S.—Ill have as good a team as there is in England (barring the one 
that shall bring us there), waiting for us at the Black Bear, Devizes. We 
ought to arrive before midnight, and there shall be a dainty trifle of 


supper for your Beautyship—while the nags are changed. Ah, my dear, 
what rapture!” 


Indescribable were the various expressions that crossed Sir 
Jasper’s countenance upon the perusal and re-perusal of this art- 
less missive. Now he gnashed his teeth; now snoris of withering 
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scorn were blown down the channels of his fine aquiline nose ; 
now smiles of the most deadly description curled and parted 
luridly his full lips. 

“Ha, ha!” said Sir Jasper, “and perhaps the poor foolish 
individual may give you cause for something less than blessings, 
Master Carrots! And I think, madam, your beautyship may find 
at Devizes something harder to digest than that trifle of supper! 
Till then, patience!” 

He folded the letter, placed it beside its fellow, and once more, 
with a sort of bellow, he cried, “ Patience !” 

* * * * * 

“Well, Lydia?” said Mistress Bellairs. She had but just 
finished her chocolate, and looked like a rose among her pillows. 

“Well, madam,” said Lydia, still panting from her hurried 
quest, “’tis safe delivered. I gave it into Mistress Megrim’s own 
hands, and——” 

“ And can you reckon,” said the lady, smiling at the amusing 
thought, “upon her bringing it straight to Sir Jasper?” 

“ Al, lud, ma’am, yes. I told the sour, ugly old cat, that if her 
master caught sight of it, Lady Standish would be ruined. You 
should have seen how she grabbed at it, ma’am!” 

“Lydia,” said her mistress, looking at her admiringly, “I 
question whether I'd have risked it myself; you're a bold girl! 
But there, if anything fail, you know that rose-coloured pelisse 
remains hanging in my closet.” 

“Never fear, ma’am,” said Lydia, smiling quietly to herself, as 
she pulled her mistress’s long pink silk stocking over her hand, 
and turned it knowingly from side to side, looking for invisible 
damage, “the pelisse is as good as mine already.” 

“ But, think you, was Sir Jasper at home?” said Mistress 
Bellairs, after a fow moments’ reflection. 

“T made sure of that,” said Lydia triumphantly, peeling off the 
stocking. “I thought it best to go in by the mews, ma'am, and 
I heard that Sir Jasper had not left the house since that little— 
that little affair with the Bishop, you know, ma’am. But all the 
night, and all the morning, he kept William and Joseph (those 
are the grooms, ma'am) going backwards and forwards with 
challenges to the Bishop’s lodgings.” 

“Oh!” cried Kitty, and kicked her little toes under the silk 
counterpane with exquisite enjoyment, “and what does the 
Bishop answer, I wonder?” 

“Sends back the letter every time unopened, ma’am, with a 
fresh text written on the back of it. The texts it is, William 
says, that drive Sir Jasper mad.” 
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“Oh! oh! oh!” cried Mistress Kitty faintly, rolling about her 
pillows. “Child, you'll be the death of me! ... Well, then, to 
business. You know what you are to do to-night ?” 

“*No sooner are you gone to the Assembly Rooms this evening, 
ma'am, than I take a letter from you for Lady Standish, and this 
time deliver it myself to her own hand, and, if needs be, persuade 
her to follow your advice, ma’am.” 

“ Right, child; thou shalt have the gold locket with the Turkey 
stones——” 

“Thank you, ma'am. Well, then I’m to scurry as fast as I 
can to the corner of Bond Street and Quiet Street, and watch you 
being carried off by the gentleman. And then——” 

“ Be sure you wait till the chaise has well started.” 

“Yes, ma'am, of course! When you're safely on the London 
Road, I’ll go and give the alarm at the Assembly Rooms.” 

“ Remember, you ask first for Lord Verney.” 

“Qh, ay, ma'am. ‘My mistress is carried off, is carried off! 
Help, help, my lord!’ I'll say. Oh, ma’am, I'll screech it well 
out, trust me.” 

“Don’t forget,” said her mistress, whose mood became every 
moment merrier, “don’t forget to say that you heard the ravisher 
mention London, by Devizes.” 

“ Well, ma’am,” said Lydia, “I thought of saying that he first 
flung you swooning upon the cushions of the chay ; then, stepping 
in himself, cried out to the coachman, with an horrible oath, ‘If 
you're not in Devizes before twelve, I'll flay you with your own 
whip, and then hang you with it to the shaft!’” 

“ Aha, ha, Lydia,” laughed her mistress. “I see I must give 
you a gold chain to hang that locket upon. But pray, child,” she 
added warningly, “ be careful not to overdo it.” 


Scznz XVIII. 


Tue livelong day Lady Standish had not beheld the light of her 
lord’s countenance. 

Upon their last meeting, his behaviour to the Bishop having 
roused in her gentle bosom a feeling as nearly akin to resentment 
as it was capable of harbouring, she would not be (she had re- 
solved) the one to seek him first. She had, therefore, passed the 
day in her own apartment in writing to her mother, and in 
practising her last song to the harp—a piece of audacity and 
independence which she expected would have goaded Sir Jasper 
into an instant interview with herself. 

VOL. OXIX. x 
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When the dusk rose, however, and the candles were brought in 
by the round-eyed handmaid, whose ministrations replaced those of 
Megrim (the latter was still packing, and seemed like to take 
some weeks in the process), and the said round-eyed damsel 
immediately began to inform her mistress that Sir Jasper had set 
forth in his coach, Lady Standish’s small flame of courage began 
to flicker woefully. 

“ Alone?” she asked, in white dismay. 

“Please, my lady, Mr. Bowles was driving, and there was Mr. 
Thomas behind, my lady.” 

“Pshaw, girl! Had Sir Jasper no friend with him?” 

“Oh yes, my lady; there was Mr. Stafford, a box of pistols, 
Mr. Toombs says, and a bag of swords.” 

“Heavens!” cried Lady Standish. “Again!—and whither 
went they ?” 

“Please, my lady, Mr. Toombs says they took the London 
Road.” 

Fain would the round-eyed maid have lingered and told more, 
but Lady Standish waved her hand faintly, and so dismissed her. 

An hour later, Lydia, brisk with importance, and sparkling 
with conscious power, found the much-tried soul sunk in a sort of 
apathetic weariness of misery. 

“Mistress Bellairs’ love, my lady, and will you read this letter 
at once?” 

Lady Standish took the letter from the black-mittened hand. 

“Please, my lady, ’tis of the utmost importance,” said Lydia, 
“and I was to wait and see if I could not be of use to you.” 

Something magnetic in the girl's lively tone gave impetus to 
Lady Standish’s suspended energies. She broke the seal. 


“ My sweet child,” wrote Mistress Kitty. “If you want to know what 
has become of your husband, you will instantly take a chaise and start off 
for the Black Bear at Devizes. 


“ Your true friend, 
“ss. 


“ Postscriptum.—Do not go alone. Get some old hag (if possible Lady 
Maria Prideaux) to accompany you. You will find her in the Assembly 
Rooms. She’s ascurious as our first mother—you can easily persuade her. 
This is good advice !” 


“IT am much too ill,” cried Lady Standish, upon a moan. 
“Tell your mistress,” said she, looking vaguely in Lydia's 
direction, “ that indeed ’tis quite impossible I should do as she 
suggests.” 

“Very well, my lady, 


” 


said Lydia cheerfully. “I’m sure I 
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shouldn’t trouble myself if I was you. Gentlemen must have 
their diversions, I always say. If ladies would but shut their 
eyes a little more, ’twould be for the peace of all parties. Indeed, 
my lady, though my mistress would be angry to hear me say 80, 
I'd go to bed, for you look sorely tired, and Sir Jasper’ll be glad 
enough to come home by-and-by.” 

“ Wretched girl,” cried Julia, and her eyes flashed, “ what dost 
thou mean?” 

“La, now!” said Lydia, all innocence, “how my tongue do run 
away with me, to be sure! Why, my lady, what can a poor 
servant-maid like me know of the goings on of gentles? "Tis but 
a few words of gossip here and there.” 

“Oh, merciful heavens, what gossip mean you?” 

“My lady, have a sip of volatile, do! Oh, my mistress would 
be like to kill me if she knew what I’ve been saying! ‘Poor 
Julia,’ she cried when she got the news. ‘Poor Julia, my poor 
confiding Julia! Oh, the villain, the monster !’” 

“Good God, and whom did she refer to?” 

“Lud, madam, how eanI tell? ‘Jt shall not be!’ cries my 
mistress, and down she sits and writes off to you, as if for bare 
life.” 

Lady Standish, rising from her seat, rushed to the light, and . 
with starting eyes and bristling hair began to read afresh her fond 
Kitty’s missive. 

“La, my lady,” cried the guileless Lydia, “you're all of a 
shake! Id never be that upset about Sir Jasper. Why, if your 
la’ship’ll allow me to say so, all Bath knows how jealous he 
is of your la’ship ; and, certain, that shows a husband’s affection.” 

“True,” cried Julia, “ that’s true, girl!” 

“And as for those who say, my lady, that some men are 
so artful that they put on a deal of jealousy to cover a deal 
of fickleness, I’d despise myself if I was to pay heed to such mean 
suspiciousness.” 

“My cloak!” cried Lady Standish. “ Megrim, Susan!” 
She flew to the hall. “My cloak, let a post-chaise be ordered 
immediately |” 

“If I may make so bold, my lady,” said Lydia, retiring grace- 
fully with the conviction of a well-accomplished errand, “ don’t 
forget to take Lady Maria with you, if you can. The gentlemen 
have such a way of turning tables on us poor women—at least,” 


said the damsel demurely, “so I’ve heard said. And ’tis a long 
lonely road, my lady!” 
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Scene XIX, 


Misrress Bexiarrs took her departure early. 

Attired in unusually sober colours, floating in an atmosphere 
of chastened, matronly dignity, she had shown herself this 
evening, thought Lord Verney, quite worthy to be his mother’s 
daughter-in-law. 

“Monstrous dull,” Lady Flyte called the pretty widow’s 
demeanour. 

Beyond a gavotte with Lord Verney, she had not danced, but 
sat for half-an-hour on the chair next to Lady Maria, who 
presented her with the vision of a shoulder-blade which had seen 
better days, and an impenetrability of hearing which bafiled even 
Kitty’s undaunted energy. 

When Verney had tucked her up in her sedan, she insisted upon 
the young peer allowing her to proceed home unescorted. 

“Indeed,” said she, “I pray, nay, I order you. People talk so 
in this giddy place, and have you not your aged aunt to wait 
upon? Iam sure,” said Mistress Kitty piously, “that your dear 
mother would wish it thus.” 

He submitted. He had no doubt that his mother would indeed 
entirely concur with such sentiments, and blessed his Kitty for 
her sweet reasonableness. 

“ Good-night, then,” she said, thrusting her pretty face out of 
the window with a very tender and gentle smile. 

“Good-night,” he replied, with his young, gracefully-awkward 
bow. 

She fully expected to hear his footstep pursue the chairman, 
for she had not been able to refrain from throwing her utmost 
fascination into that parting look. But nothing broke the silence 
of the parade save the measured slouching tramp of the bearers. 

At once disappointed and relieved, she threw herself back in 
her seat. 

“What, not a spark left,” said she, “of the fine flame ’twas so 
easy to kindle this morning! ‘Tis the very type of the odious 
British husband. Let him be but sure of you, and the creature 
struts as confident of his mastery as the cock among his hens. 
Lord!” she shuddered, “ what an escape I have had! We women 
are apt to fancy that very young men are like very young peas, 
the greener, the tenderer, the better; whereas,” said the lady, 
with a sigh, “they are but like young wine, crude where we 
look for strength, all head and no body, and vastly poor upon 
the palate.” 
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She sighed again and closed her eyes, waiting for the moment of 
the impending catastrophe with a delicate composure. 

In truth, Mr. O’Hara conducted the performance with so much 
brio as to convince Mistress Bellairs that he had had previous 
experience of the kind. 

At the dark appointed corner the two muffled individuals 
who, each selecting his own astonished chairman, enlaced him 
with overwhelming brotherly affection, seemed such thorough- 
paced ruffians in the dim light, that Mistress Kitty found it 
quite natural to seream—and even had some difficulty in keeping 
her distressful note down to the pitch of necessary discretion. 

And her heart fluttered with a sensation of fear, convincing 
enough to produce quite a delightful illusion, when she found 
herself bodily lifted out of her nest and rapidly carried through 
the darkness in an irresistibly close and strong embrace. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried the lady, in a modulated sequence of little 
shrieks, 

“ Merciful heavens!” she thought to herself, with a great 
thump of the heart, astonished at her ravisher’s silence, “ what if 
it should be someone else after all?” 

But the next instant the rich brogue of a tender whisper in her 
ear dispelled all doubt. 

“You've forgotten the scratches, my darling,” said O’Hara, as 
he laid her preciously upon the cushions of the chaise. 

Here Mr. Mahoney and his comrade—which latter bore a 
curious resemblance in build and gait to one of the sporting 
Marquis’s own celebrated gladiators—came running up to take 
their seats. In leaped O’Hara—the coachman lifted his whip, and 
the team that Phebus might have envied started up the length of 
Milsom Street in style. 

* = * * = 

The chairmen, drawing their breath with some difficulty after 
their spell of strangulation, stared in amazement at the clattering 
shadow as it retreated up the steep street ; and then back, and in 
fresh amazement, at the yellow guinea which had been pressed, 
and now glinted, in their palm. 

Presently a simultaneous smile overspread their honest 
countenances. 

“A queer go,” said the first, easing and readjusting his neck- 
lace. “Lud, the little madam did squeak! ” 

“Td let them all squeak at the same price,” said the other, 
pocketing his coin, and resuming his place in rear of the sedan. 
“But come, Bill, we must go report this ’orrible crime. Rabbit 
me !—what’s that ?”’ 
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A blood-curdling wail had risen out of the night, from his very 
elbow it seemed. It circled in frightful cadence, and died away in 
ghost-like’ fashion. 

“°T—’tis but a sick cat, I hope,” stammered the first chairman, 
and dived for the chair-poles in marked hurry. 

“O0—o—o—,” moaned the voice, “oh, my mistress!” There 
was a flutter, a patter, and: “ Merciful heavens, you wretches!” 
cried Mistress Bellairs’ devoted Abigail, emerging like a gust 
of wind from the blackest shadow of Bond Street and falling upon 
the nearest chairman with a well-aimed flap of her shawl, followed 
up by a couple of scratches. ‘“ Wretches, monsters, you've let my 
mistress be carried away! Oh heavens, my unhappy mistress!” 
cried Lydia, and rent the night with her cries. 

* * * 


e * 


Mistress Kitty’s chair had no sooner left the precincts of the 
Assembly Rooms when my Lady Standish’s post-chaise came 
clattering round the corner. 

Lord Verney, who was just about to go in again, arrested by 
curiosity, turned to wonder at a visitor who arrived in so unwonted 
@ conveyance. Recognising Lady Standish he was somewhat 
abashed and somewhat disconcerted, but felt he could do no less 


than advance through the crowd of foot and chair men and offer 
his hand. 

“Oh, pray, Lord Verney,” said she in a strenuous whisper, 
“ conduct me to your aunt, for I have great need of her help and 
counsel. Take me to her at once,” said the poor lady, in ever- 
increasing agitation. 

They passed through the elegant throng, she unconscious alike 
of recognition, comment, or titter, he feeling to his boy’s marrow, 
the sensation created by her travelling gear and distraught ap- 
pearance. 

“Would I were back at Verney Hall,” thought he, and found 
that this wish had been long gathering in his heart. 

No need of an ear-trumpet for Lady Maria now. The 
dowager recovered her powers of hearing with almost miraculous 
celerity. 

“Oh, Lady Maria!” said Lady Standish, holding out both her 
hands. And incontinently she burst into tears. ‘Oh, Lady 
Maria, Sir Jasper has left me, I am in sad trouble! I’m told he 
has gone to Devizes. I must follow him. You are my mother’s 
oldest friend; will you give me the support of your company and 
protection ?” 

There was quite a buzz in the interested circle. Lady Maria 
nodded round, charmed with the situation; bristling with de- 
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lighted curiosity, she was more like Mistress Kitty’s cockatoo than 
ever. 

“Poor young thing, poor young thing,” she said, patting Lady 
Standish’s hand; “your mother’s oldest friend, quite so—quite 
right and proper to come tome. And so Sir Jasper’s left you; 
so Sir Jasper’s gone; and with whom, my dear?” 

Lady Maria fondly believed that she spoke these last words in 
a gentle aside ; but never had her sepulchral bass resounded more 
sonorously. Lady Standish’s faint cry of shocked disclaimer was, 
however, completely drowned in the fresh rumour, lacerated by 
shrill feminine shrieks, which now arose in the vestibule of the 
Assembly Rooms and rapidly advanced. 

“My Lord Verney! My mistress! Where is my Lord 
Verney ?” wailed the distraught Lydia, who thoroughly enjoyed 
her réle. 

A hundred voices took up the cry ; the astounding news passed 
from group to group: “ The pretty widow has been carried off! ” 
“ Mistress Bellairs has been abducted!” And then, in counter 
clamour and antiphone: “ And my Lady Standish is looking for 
Sir Jasper.” 

Meanwhile, before Lord Verney, dumb and suffocating under a 
variety of emotions, Lydia, wringing her hands and with the most 
thrilling notes of tragic woe (as nearly copied from Mistress 
Susanna Cibber as she could remember), narrated her tristful tale. 

“He flung my unhappy mistress, swooning and shrieking, into 
the chaise. And ‘Drive like the devil,’ cries he in a voice of 
thunder to the coachman. ‘I'll flay you with your own whip and 
hang you to your own shaft,’ says he, ‘if you’re not in Devizes 
before midnight!’ ” 

“ Devizes!” cried Lady Standish with a scream. Hanging on 
Lydia’s utterance, every word of which confirmed the awful 
suspicion that had entered her heart, she now could no longer 
doubt the real extent of her misfortune. 

“Oh, Lord Verney, save my mistress!” Lydia’s pipe dominated 
the universal chorus with piercing iteration. 

And now Lady Maria’s bass struck in again. 

“What did I say?” cried she triumphantly. ‘“Nevvy, you'd 
better go to bed! you’re well out of her. Julia, my dear, don’t 
faint, we can catch them at Devizes yet. Someone tell that 
wench to stop that screeching! Julia, come! You've got the 
chay, I understand. Fortunately, my house is near; we shall just 
call for Burrell and make him ride behind with his blunderbuss. 
Child, if you faint I wash my hands of the whole affair. We'll 
nip them, I tell you, if you’ll only brisk up.” 
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“T won’t faint,” said Lady Standish, setting her teeth. 
* * * * 


- 


Lord Verney suddenly awoke to the fact that he had been 
grievously injured and that he was in a towering passion. 
Spluttering, he demanded vengeance of gods and men. Post- 
chaise, ho, and pistols, forthwith! “My sword!” cried he, 
feeling for the blade which, however, according to the regula- 
tions enforced by the immortal Master of Bath Ceremonies, was 
absent from its natural post on his noble hip in this polite 
assembly. 

“Come with me,” cried Captain Spicer, clapping his patron on 
the shoulder in a burst of excitement. “I'll stand to you, of 
course, lad! You'll want a witness. Gad!” exclaimed the amiable 


Captain, “we'll have Sir Jasper’s liver on the spit before crow 
of cock !” 











